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Editorial Comment 
THE COURTS AND RACIAL INTEGRATION IN EDUCATION* 


A number of thoughtful persons 
have suggested that, in view of 
the many complicated problems 
which are likely to arise,—in fact, 
which have actually arisen in sev- 
eral instances—as racial integra- 
tion in education is being achieved, 
particularly in the South, it would 
be timely and profitable if a repre- 
sentative group of lawyers, teach- 
ers and educational administrators, 
politicians, religious and civic lead- 
ers, and members of the NAACP 
would get together to discuss some 
of the problems involved in this 
area. It has been emphasized that 
the discussion of some of the issues 
incident to racial integration in 
education and an appraisal of our 
efforts to achieve this objective 
through court action and other 
means would be especially helpful 
at this time. 


The Editorial Board of the JouR- 
NAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION and 
Howard University thought that 
they could not signalize the 20th 
anniversary of the JOURNAL in a 
more appropriate manner than by 





*A Statement of the Nature and Scope of a 
Conference to be held at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., April 16-18, 1952. 


sponsoring a conference on these 
vital problems. Accordingly, a con- 
ference is being called to meet at 
Howard University on April 16-18, 
1952, to discuss the issues and 
problems involved in this move- 
ment and possible methods of re- 
solving them. 


For the want of a more appro- 
priate title or theme, but primarily 
because seventeen years ago the 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 
published a Yearbook on the sub- 
ject, “The Courts and the Negro 
Separate School,” the title or 
theme of this proposed conference 
(and the 1952 Yearbook of the 
JOURNAL which will publish the 
proceedings) is: “The Courts and 
Racial Integration in Education.” 


As just noted, seventeen years 
ago the subject of the Yearbook 
number of THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION was: “The Courts and 
the Negro Separate School.” Then, 
the primary concern of this Year- 
book was whether resort to the 
courts was a feasible procedure to 
employ, to attack the flagrant dis- 
crimination in the provision of 
public education for Negroes under 
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the “separate but equal” arrange- 
ment. 


The tenor of this Yearbook prob- 
ably is best described by the fact 
that one of the main sections con- 
sisted of a symposium by Profes- 
sor W. H. Kilpatrick of Teachers 
College, Columbia University ; Pro- 
fessor Alain Locke of Howard Uni- 
versity; the late Dean W. T. B. 
Williams of Tuskegee Institute; 
and the writer. Professor Kilpat- 
rick thought resort to the courts 
should be made only if prevailing 
sentiment among the majority 
group was favorable, because 
“court decisions as well as laws in 
genera! have to be enforced by 
public sentiment.” Professor Locke 
suggested that we ought to resort 
to the courts if for no other reason 
than that “It is worth the protest 
in the enhancement of self-respect 

.’; Dean Williams argued that 
“court action ... was a doubtful 
remedy,” because there were “too 
few liberal communities to warrant 
general court action”; the writer 
insisted that not only should we 
resort to the courts but that it 
was “the only reasonable alterna- 
tive to remedy immediate abuses 
in the Negro separate school.” 


In a different section of this 
same volume Dr. Ralph Bunche, 
who was at that time professor of 
political science at Howard Univer- 
sity, discussing the question of re- 
sorting to the courts as one of the 
tactics employed by minority 
groups to improve their status, 
concluded: “There is more than 
enough evidence in the decisions 
of the supreme tribunal of the 


land on questions involving the 
rights of the Negro to disprove the 
possibility of any general relief 
from this quarter.” And he based 
his conclusions upon two observa- 
tions: “In the first place, American 
experience affords too many proofs 
that laws and decisions contrary 
to the will of the majority cannot 
be enforced. In the second place, 
the Supreme Court can effect no 
revolutionary changes in the eco- 
nomic order, and yet the status of 
the Negro, as that of other groups 
in the society, is fundamentally 
fixed by the functioning and the 
demands of that order. The very 
attitudes of the majority group 
which fix the Negro in his disad- 
vantaged position are part and 
parcel of the economic and po- 
litical order.” 


It probably should be observed 
here that this discussion of resort 
to the courts was wholly and ex- 
clusively within the framework of 
“separate-but-equal.” Few, if any, 
persons who discussed the question, 
not even the NAACP, envisaged a 
direct attack upon segregated pub- 
lic schools. Even Attorneys Maceo 
Hubbard and Raymond Pace Alex- 
ander who contributed a chapter to 
this same Yearbook on “Types of 
potentially favorable court cases 
relative to the separate school” 
limited their suggested court ac- 
tion strictly to attempts to elimi- 
nate inequities within the segre- 
gated framework. 


I cite these facts to illustrate 
how far we have come in the short 
space of seventeen years, both in 
our own thinking and in the de- 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 8 


velopment of public opinion, as 
well as in successful litigation. I 
say, “how far we have come,” but 
it might be more accurate to say 
that they illustrate where we 
started from. For it is not too 
clear at this writing just how far 
we have come. That is one of the 
three or four major questions 
which will comprise the basis of 
this conference. 


At the present time, largely 
through the result of court action, 
the following examples are illustra- 
tive of the modifications in the 
segregated education of Negroes 
which have been made: 


1. State universities in eleven 
states (Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis- 
souri) have admitted Negro stu- 
dents primarily to certain grad- 
uate and professional divisions, 
and in two states to the under- 
graduate college. It is estimated 
that as many as 1,100 Negroes at- 
tended these institutions last year 
during the regular session and 
summer school. 


2. In a city in one state the 
parent institution has abolished its 
Negro branch, admitted the Negro 
students to the mother institution, 
and employed one of the Negro 
faculty members. 


3. Private institutions in eight 
states (Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia and Missouri) and 
the District of Columbia have re- 
vised their admission policies and 


admitted Negro students. In an 
institution in one state there were 
251 Negro students registered and 
five Negro teachers on the faculty. 


4. Asa result of the McLaurin 
case the early policy and practice 
in some institutions of segregating 
Negro students after they had been 
admitted have been practically 
abolished—the most recent in- 
stance being the University of 
North Carolina which at first at- 
tempted to segregate Negro stu- 
dents at football games but later 
rescinded the policy, after protests 
from a number of student groups 
in the University and when the 
Negro students threatened to take 
the matter into court. 


5. In addition to such concrete 
results as noted, probably the most 
important modification that has 
taken place in connection with the 
policy and practice of segregated 
education of Negroes has been the 
change in attitudes of both whites 
and Negroes, North and South. Ne- 
groes are determined, and all but 
the most reactionary whites are 
resigned to the fact, that enforced 
segregated schools must go in the 
very near future. 


In addition to the modifications 
noted above in connection with 
education, it should be observed 
that considerable modification of 
segregation policies and practices 
has taken place in other areas of 
Negro life, such as removal of cer- 
tain disabilities in connection with 
the use of transportation facilities, 
accommodation in public places, 
and the like. Obviously these re- 
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sults have had considerable effect 
upon our efforts to remove disabil- 
ities in the field of education. For 
segregated schools are not an iso- 
lated phenomenon. 


APPRAISAL OF COURT ACTION 


The “unfinished business” which 
is the subject of this conference 
has several aspects—the legal, po- 
litical, educational, etc. In con- 
nection with the legal aspect not 
only is it desirable and necessary 
that we know where we are, but 
even more important we need to 
know where we go from here. 
Some of the issues and questions 
which come to the mind of a lay- 
man in this area are illustrated by 
the following: 


1. What are the disabilities 
which court action has sought to 
remedy? Is it our aim in current 
and contemplated litigation mere- 
ly to outlaw mandatory segrega- 
tion? If not, what other objec- 
tives do we have in mind? 


2. What do present decisions 
mean in light of the fact that the 
Supreme Court has not ruled upon 
the question of whether education- 
al segregation per se is discrimina- 
tion? For example, what rights 
and privileges have Negroes 
gained or more specifically what 
disabilities have been removed? 
Again, where court decisions have 
set aside state statutes and state 
constitutional provisions requiring 
segregation of the races in educa- 
tion, to the extent that Negroes 
have been admitted to certain state 
universities, what effect do these 


decisions have upon private col- 
leges and _ universities? Could 
private white universities admit 
Negroes if they wished to do so? 
Could Negro public and private 
colleges and universities admit 
white students if they wished to 
do so? If not, should we bring 
suits to make it possible? 


3. Suppose the Supreme Court 
does hand down a favorable decis- 
ion, what will this mean? More 
specifically what would be the 
practical effect of a favorable de- 
cision outlawing segregated public 
schools? Would this mean merely 
that Negroes would have the initia- 
tive in attempting to get the de- 
cision enforced? 


4. Suppose the Supreme Court 
continues to find it unnecessary to 
make a definitive decision on seg- 
regated schools. What do we do 
then? Do we face the possibility 
of having to fight state by state, 
school by school, individual by in- 
dividual? 


5. What should we do about the 
four or five states where little or 
no progress has been made even 
on the graduate and professional 
levels? 


6. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of litigation? What 
can litigation do and what can it 
not do? 


Another phase of the legal as- 
pect is involved in the question 
relative to the circumstances un- 
der which litigation should be un- 
dertaken. Some persons have ex- 
pressed some concern as_ to 
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whether we should attack segrega- 
tion directly or whether we should 
content ourselves with attempting 
to arrive at the same objective by 
whittling away Plessy v. Ferguson. 
Still others have wondered whether 
court action directed to the end 
of racial integration in the com- 
mon schools is not premature. And 
still others have thought that re- 
sort to the courts to get racial 
integration in education should 
only be made after, or at the least 
in conjunction with, efforts to 
achieve integration in other areas. 


Much of such concern undoubt- 
edly is due to many factors—main- 
ly misunderstanding of the objec- 
tives and possible consequences of 
court action, as well as different 
bases for assessing the effective- 
ness of different courses of action. 
A frank discussion of these issues, 
we hope, will not only clarify the 
situation but will serve to give 
further unity and strength to our 
efforts. 


While noting the legal aspect of 
this situation, the question might 
well be raised as to what further 
might be done in the areas of poli- 
tics, public opinion, and the like to 
supplement court action. For ex- 
ample, Negroes are voting to a 
greater extent than ever before in 
the South. Is there anything which 
they can do with the ballot or 
through political influence to aid 
in achieving integration in the 
South? The current international 
situation is such that our cause 
will probably receive a more sym- 
pathetic hearing than under nor- 
mal circumstances. Are we using 


this opportunity to the best ad- 
vantage? In the area of Federal 
and state legislation, mainly the 
former, should we try to get sanc- 
tions written into Federal-aid-to- 
education bills which would pre- 
vent funds from going to states 
which maintain segregation in 
education? 


IMPLEMENTING COURT DECISIONS 


It is obvious that, when we get 
favorable court decisions on the is- 
sue of racial integration in educa- 
tion, we shall have passed only 
the first stage. The problem of 
how best to implement these de- 
cisions is not only difficult, but ob- 
viously should be attempted only 
after considerable forethought. In 
fact, whether and under what cir- 
cumstances litigation will be in- 
itiated should be determined in re- 
lation to the problem of imple- 
mentation. Thus, one of the import- 
ant objectives of this conference is 
to discuss ways and means of 
meeting the many problems which 
will inevitably ensue. 


There are many issues involved 
here, but the following are ex- 
amples of some of the problems 
which we face: 


1. What is to be the future role 
of the separate Negro public 
college which was established 
primarily to serve the higher 
educational needs of Negroes 
because they were excluded 
from the public colleges for 
the majority group? 

(a) Because the South in gen- 
eral is educationally under- 
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grant functions in an inte- 
grated system? If so, which? 


these institutions could and 
should play as non-racial in- 


developed, will there be need der-developed educationally ti 
for these institutions in an that there will be need for 0 
integrated system as non-rac- these institutions as non-racial a 
ial units? Can this question units? (What facts should | E 
be answered by facts? What determine the answer to this j 1 
facts? question ?) i k 
(b) In the case of the Negro (b) If the answer to the main , 
land-grant college particular- question immediately preced- t I 
ly, should it be expected to ing is in the affirmative, is ; \ 
continue to perform any land- there any special role which t 

, 


If not, what functions could 
and should it attempt to per- 
form? 

(c) There begin to appear on 
the surface certain tactics on 
the part of some states to con- 
tinue to duplicate higher edu- 
cational facilities in the Negro 
public colleges—e. g. establish- 
ment of Ph.D programs, pro- 
fessional schools, etc., (which 
will necessarily be inferior to 
similar work in the state uni- 
versity )—in an attempt to in- 
duce the great majority of Ne- 
groes to stay within the con- 
fines of these institutions. 
What should be our attitude 
and action in such instances? 
(d) What is likely to be the 
effect upon appropriations for 
former Negro public colleges 
under integration? What can 
be done to prevent disadvan- 
tageous results? 

(e) How potent is the fact of 
current investments in Negro 
public colleges an argument 
for their survival as non- 


stitutions? If so, what is that 
role? 


3. What efforts, if any, could or 


should be made to encourage 
or persuade private white col- 
leges in the South to revise 
their admission requirements 
so as to admit Negro stu- 


dents during this transition 


period? Are there any Negro 
colleges which restrict their 
enrollment to Negro students 
except where they are forced 
to do so by law? If so, what 
are the restrictions? 


. What are some of the most 


critical problems which we 
will have to face in achieving 
racial integration in the pub- 
lic schools in the South? What 
can we do to anticipate some 
of these problems so as to 
facilitate the process of in- 
tegration? How can we profit 
by the experience of certain 
Northern and border commu- 
nities in this regard? (Indi- 
ana, New Jersey.) 


Se aan 


racial institutions? ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


2. What is to be the future role In this brief discussion of the 
of the Negro private college? courts in connection with the elim- 
(a) Again, is the South so un- ination of segregation in educa- 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 7 


tion which involves an appraisal 
of court action as a tactic, as well 
as the enumeration of some of the 
problems which we have to face 
in achieving integration, there has 
been no attempt to be exhaustive. 
The main purpose up to this point 
has been to indicate that there are 
unresolved issues and by implica- 
tion that a discussion of them 
would be profitable. We are very 
glad to report that some thirty or 
forty educators, lawyers, and civic 
and religious leaders have been 
kind enough to give their consid- 
ered reactions on the proposal to 
hold the conference and they were 
practically unanimous in their 
opinion that it was not only de- 
sirable but timely. | 


The success of such a conference 
as here proposed, involving critical 
issues which should have thorough 
consideration, is dependent upon 
the fact that the group should be 
small enough to make rather thor- 
ough consideration possible, but 
large enough to be representative. 
Accordingly, it has been decided 
that the number of participants 


be limited to not more than 200 
persons who would be representa- 
tive of a large number of organized 
groups. 


We have been mindful of the 
fact that the general public is also 
keenly interested in the problems 
to be discussed in this conference. 
Hence, it has been decided that 
provision be made for two sessions 
which will be open to the public 
—the first session which would in- 
volve a broad definition of the 
problem, and the final session 
which would present a summary 
of findings. The other sessions 
would be open only to accredited 
delegates. 


Tt prsbsbly should be emphasized 
that the main interest of the Edi- 
torial Board of the JOURNAL and 
Howard University in holding such 
a conference is to render a service 
to the cause of education in our 
democratic social order. This has 
been one of the major aims of the 
JOURNAL during the twenty years 
of its existence. 


CHAS. H. THOMPSON 











Cultural And Racial Tensions * 


HOWARD HALE LONG 
Dean, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 


Our subject is very broad in- 
deed but has profound implications 
for all of us. Obviously, it will 
be impossible to do more than deal 
with selected aspects which I hope 
I have chosen with some measure 
of felicity. A cursory survey of 
cultural and racial tensions would 
take us on a global expedition in- 
volving some nice distinctions. 
Three fortunate circumstances are 
assumed : 


(1) That being reasonably prac- 
tical minded, the intensity 
of your concern with cul- 
ture and race varies direct- 
ly with measures of time 
and space outward from 
your immediate time-space 
neighborhood with some ac- 
cent on the future. 


(2) That cultural and racial 
tensions the world over 
have common elements 
structurally and functional- 
ly so that to explore the 
more aggravating situations 
is to explore in sensible 
proportions quantitatively 
and qualitatively the main 
features of other tension 
situations. 


(3) That the frequency with 
which tensions involve in 
undetermined proportions 
both race and culture or cul- 





*Paper presented at the Institute on Mental 
Hygiene, State Hospital, Dayton, Ohio. 


tural strata, make it both 
difficult and perhaps un- 
necessary to attempt to 
treat these concepts separ- 
ately. 


The association of culture and 
race is emphasized by the fact that 
more than a third of the popula- 
tion of the world occupying more 
than a third of the land space of 
the globe in 1945 was made up 
with dominantly colored peoples in 
colonial or mandated status. Since 
1945 India, Burma, and Indonesia 
have achieved independence. Ten- 
sion-wise we may add to this block 
of colored peoples China, with one- 
fifth of the earth’s population. 
Reckoning with the United States, 
South America, the Near East, 
Africa, and the Polynesian and 
other Islands, about two thirds of 
the world’s population is made up 
of colored peoples who are held 
in overt disesteem by western cul- 
ture. Thus is seen the coalescence 
of cultures and race in the for- 
bidding tensions of our time. 
Nevertheless a measure of clarity 
requires us, even at the risk of 
apparent pedantry, to define 
roughly two of the four words in 
our subject. 


WHAT IS CULTURE? 


By culture we mean all those his- 
torically created designs for living, 
explicit and implicit, rational, irra- 
tional, and non-rational which exist 
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at any given time as potential guides 

for the behavior of men.’ 

Culture is an abstraction de- 
rived primarily from observed be- 
haviors or products of behaviors. 
Its closeness to observation gives 
it a status more like that of a 
natural law than social inventions 
based on secondary abstractions. 
Objects and peoples manifest cul- 
ture and its continuity is independ- 
ent of the life-span of individ- 
uals.” 


An obvious importance of the 
concept of culture is that it par- 
tially liberates our thinking in hu- 
man relations from the god of bio- 
logical heredity with its devastat- 
ing fatalism. It offers naturalistic 
explanations of human behaviors 
and achievements on a supra-or- 
ganic level. It does not deny the 
importance of the biological basis 
of man, but it does offer scientific 
explanation of differences’ in 
achievements of groups of humans 
all having the same biological sub- 
structure. Conceivably no other 
concept of modern times is des- 
tined to contribute so much to good 
human relations. 


WHAT IS RACE? 


Brief history of the concept. In 
the first place, the word race is 
of more or less recent origin, it 
did not bulk decisively in human 
relations until the 19th century. It 
seemed to have entered western 





*Clyde Kluckhohn and William H. Kelley, 
“The Concept of Culture.” The Science of 
Man in the World Crisis. Edited by Ralph 
Linton. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945, p. 97. 

*Op. cit., p. 94. 


culture through “...a southern 
Romance language entering France 
in the 16th century. In 1684 in 
France we find ‘especes ou races 
d’homme’.” It appeared in the 
German language about the same 
time. “In 1775 Kant wrote ‘Von 
den Verschiedenen Racen der Men- 
schen.’” 


During these earlier days race 
had a number of meanings associ- 
ated with morphology. It did not 
assume its hierarchical vestures 
backed by a pseudorationale until 
the currency of de Gobineau’s 
Essay on the Inequality of Human 
Races and Houston Chamberlain’s 
Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century. Gobineau glorified the 
Aryans, a shadow that fell upon 
Hitler; and Chamberlain, the Teu- 
tons. In the first quarter of this 
century Madison Grant took up 
this ideological theme in this coun- 
try in his Passing of the Great 
Race. It was left for Lothrop 
Stoddard, in his The Rising Tide 
of Color, through questionable bio- 
logical inferences, even then, to 
add glamour to a fear-inspiring 
chant of the biological hierarchy 


of races. 


The Negro in this country was 
first an indentured servant as were 
many West European nationals. 
Even Thomas Jefferson, it is said, 
viewed slavery as a gradualistic 
process that would vanish peace- 
fully in time somewhat after the 
fashion of the passing of inden- 
tured servitude. The liberals of 
the North sharply condemned 
Southerners about the second quar- 


*Ibid., p. 38. 
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ter of the 19th century for main- 
taining slavery and as a zesult 
the latter defensively argued that 
Negroes were biologically inferior, 
were happy with their slave status, 
and were mentally too inferior to 
appreciate or to take advantage of 
a free status. Finally, they had to 
be soulless also lest the command 
of conscience exact for them equal 
status under Christianity. A con- 
siderable, now little-known, litera- 
ture sprang up in the South in the 
cult of von Treitschke and Nietz- 
sche. 


The surgency of humanitarian- 
ism, always present in the North 
even if dormant at times, backed by 
economic factors destroyed phys- 
ical human slavery in this coun- 
try. The vanguished, frustrated, 
first hated Yankees and then 
turned upon the Negroes as the 
scapegoats offering the least haz- 
ard. The years of Reconstruction 
and its aftermath witnessed a sec- 
ond wave of pent up Racism about 
i890 which accented its overt and 
subtle invasion of the North. The 
crisis of the first World War shook 
its popular foundations but there 
was a ready negating instrument 
at hand. 


In 1909, H. H. Goddard brought 
to this country a classification test 
invented by Alfred Binet and as- 
sociates. Its application in Phila- 
delphia classified Negro children as 
inferior to white children. This 
tended popularly to validate intel- 
ligence tests as tests of native in- 
telligence. By 1916 Terman was 
ready to pronounce by implication 
that the American Indian belonged 


to the mentally inferior races. In 
World War I hastily devised 
group intelligence tests were ap- 
plied to nearly two million draf- 
tees. Eureka! Non-American na- 
tionals, except the English, fell be- 
low the norm of native white 
Americans. The data were metic- 
ulously set forth in a commanding 
volume.“ Carl C. Brigham fol- 
lowed with a statistical superstruc- 
ture in which, bowing to the god 
of the Probable Error, he estab- 
lished an intelligence hierarchy not 
only of races but of nationals as 
well.” To Brigham’s credit it must 
be added that he openly withdrew 
from his position shortly there- 
after.° 


The one-hundred percenters hove 
into view in reaction against the 
hyphenated Americans of that day. 
Jews, Catholics, Negroes, and for- 
eigners were the objects of their 
wrath. The Ku Klux Klan, white- 
sheeted and face-covered hovered 
over the altar of religious, nation- 
al, and racial conflict like vestal 
virgins of hate. It invaded the 
North and flourished until it stub- 
bed its toe on brazen fraud and 
graft. Racism was at flood in 
twentieth century America and it 
persists chameleon-like still. 


Race is regarded by a majority 
of our sociologists, psychologists, 


*R. M. Yerkes, et. al., Psychological Ex- 
amining in the United States Army, Mem- 
oirs of the National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1921, Vol. XV. 

"Carl C. Brigham, A Study of American 
Intelligence, Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1923. 

*Carl C. Brigham, “Intelligence Tests of Im- 
spas Groups.” Psychological Review, 37: 
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and anthropologists as essentially 
a biological concept. Klineberg 


says: 


The conclusion is therefore justi- 
fied that mental tests, whether of 
personality or of intelligence, cannot 
be used as a foundation for a racial 
psychology. This method, like the 
others previously discussed, is open 
to so much criticism that in this case 
also the conclusion must be that 
racial differences in psychology have 
not been—and perhaps cannot be— 
demonstrated. . . . This conclusion 
has certain important practical im- 
plications. If there is no racial psy- 
chology, discrimination against mi- 
nority groups on the basis of their 
alleged hereditary inferiority is com- 
pletely unjustified.’ 


Klineberg makes the further point 
that large national and group dif- 
ferences are to be ascribed to en- 
vironmental factors in the widest 
sense. Improvement among these 
groups may be expected with the 
improvement of their cultural-so- 
cio-economic status. Moreover the 
advancement of human welfare in 
America does not imply necessar- 
ily an improvement in stock but 
euthenic advancement for all. 


Kroeber (quoted as a more con- 
servative of anthropologists on 
race) says with reference to race 
differences, “Most of the alleged 
existing evidence on race endow- 
ment is probably worthless.” The 
emotional element is the biggest 
factor now and has little or no 
scientific support.° 


‘Otto Klineberg, “Racial Psychology.” The 
Science of Man in the World Crisis. Edited 
by Ralph Linton. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945, p. 77. 

®A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New Edi- 
tion, 1948, p. 205. See also pages 177-205. 


A clear distinction must be made 
between race differences and race 
equality. If differences are for- 
tuitious, then the quantity and 
quality of variations may in the 
average of total traits be expected 
to cancel out. The biological dif- 
ferences clearly established are 
not necessarily of sociological or 
cultural importance. We refer to 
such differences as skin color, hair 
texture, skull shape, the incidence 
of sickle-cell anemia, and the like. 
At present then we must look upon 
race as a cultural concept which 
gains its potency from emotional 
attitudes toward visible evidences 
of group differences. Racial, na- 
tional, and cultural tensions are 
phenomena of in-group and out- 
group relationships, proximal or 
distal, boosted primarily by feel- 
ings of insecurity and secondarily 
by unconscious or conscious re- 
sults of learning. Their apparent 
dominance is due to the tyranny 
of unevaluated habits in the large 
sense. 


NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF 
THE SUBJECT 

How important is this subject 
nationally and internationally? It 
is important nationally at its im- 
mediate worst because of the sub- 
cultural or racial conflict involv- 
ing Negroes more or less generally 
but especially in our Southern 
states. It also concerns Jews, 
Catholics, Mexicans, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, American Indians and a 
score of other class and economic 
groups. In some Southern states 
at least three segregated school 
systems are maintained by states 
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least able to support one system 
well. Group differences are grist 
for crack-pot and subversive mills, 
of course. But the damage is 
deeper and more devastating. 
Practice, customs, and laws are 
still operative in subversion of the 
fundamentals of our announced 
political and social philosophies as 
set forth in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution as 
amended, and the Judeo-Christian 
ethic. Precept and practice are 
in deadly conflict and the compro- 
mises between these strike at the 
heart of our culture for all the 
world to see. Our racial-cultural 
conflicts drain off our energies and 
wealth into unnecessary friction 
and motion as do other pathologies. 
We can ill afford it now or here- 
after. 


Discriminatory laws are the first 
targets in the campaign of amelio- 
ration, for they are the corner- 
stone of other discriminations. The 
second target is discrimination in 
employment and up-grading. Other 
targets may receive concentrated 
attention as strategy and tactics 
later may indicate. The strategic 
overall objective is an equalitarian 
society resting solidly upon in- 
dividual worth and respect for the 
human personality. 


It is unthinkable that genera- 
tions of minorities can grow up 
through public and private school 
instruction and home education, 
under a torrent of precepts and 
claims proclaimed at home and di- 
rected abroad, without a coales- 
cence of ceaseless effort to fill the 
practice void. One of the great- 


est assets of our institutions is that 
they carry the seeds of correctives. 
This. self-purging mechanism 
awaits only the necessary moral 
energy. 


A very satisfying outlook for the 
tasks lying ahead is the attitude 
of the American people by and 
large. Whatever may have been 
true in the past, hardly anyone 
can deny that the American peo- 
ple, as a whole, are on the side of 
human rights and fair play. Both 
political parties in the election of 
1948 felt the need to set forth 
in their platforms planks of equal 
civic treatment for all. Such planks 
may have been devised by politi- 
cians as “molasses to catch flies”, 
but the reaction by the voters is 
probably our best test of the Amer- 
ican temperament since neither 
party openly opposed human rights 
and, in the end, they elected the 
party that was most pronounced 
in its program on civil rights. 


It is not without interest that 
although a fine advance has been 
made in dealing with our worst 
race problem, that advance has 
been made mainly by only two 
branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Executive and the Judi- 
cial. The Judiciary has been all 
but heroic in its stand and its de- 
cisions have been accepted general- 
ly in good grace. 


The Executive Department has 
conducted itself no less praise- 
worthily. The President’s com- 
mission on discrimination’ and his 


°To Secure These Rights. The Report of 
the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1947. 
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recommendations to the Congress 
of sequential legislation, together 
with executive orders to the Feder- 
al departments and the armed 
forces, stand as land marks on the 
road to progress. 


The legislative branch has not 
budged on any of these matters 
though it has negated attempts to 
extend racial discrimination. Why? 
One suspects that here lies an 
unremedied fault of our govern- 
ment that must before long be re- 
moved. It centers about the powers 
of the chairmen of committees in 
both houses of Congress and all 
but unlimited, irrelevant debate in 
the Senate. Our founding fathers 
did not sufficiently anticipate this 
Frankenstein. The question arises 
whether in time the American peo- 
ple may not be driven to enact in- 
to the Constitution some limita- 
tions to the power of the legislative 
branch to stymie their will. My 
guess is that there are gathering 
clouds and only cessation of 
abuse will prevent the torrent of 
displeasure. 


INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


What is the importance of cul- 
tural and racial tensions on the 
international scene? Like great 
giants two political systems and 
cultures are eyeing each other for 
the fray. The clash, if it comes, 
will be an all-out death grapple 
with no holds barred. On the cul- 
ture-race issues we have been 
caught off-balance. The resource 
we need most to tap is good will 
everywhere outside the iron cur- 
tain. 


18 


For hundreds of years the West 
exploited the East. It has held the 
peoples and their cultures in dis- 
esteem. Colonialism flourished on 
the theory that the spoils uncon- 
ditionally belong to the strong and 
that the ends justify the means. 
In time a potentially great people 
partaking of the culture of the 
West and East arose. The Rus- 
sian leaders invented a system 
of government of their own and 
took on the conquering urge of the 
West albeit by different means in- 
itially. The USSR occupied one- 
sixth of the land space of the 
globe, the vaunted heartland, with 
approximately 200,000,000 inhabit- 
ants and unassayed natural re- 
sources. Essentially it is an in- 
tegration of more than 100 dif- 
ferent ethnic and language groups. 
Under the Czar there had been 
pogroms, racial, religious and 
cultural conflicts. The new gov- 
ernment without adding a great 
deal to the personal liberties of its 
people, made racial discrimination 
a felony. For purposes of con- 
quest, whether by propaganda or 
open conflict, this was a stroke of 
political genius in view of the 
tact that two-thirds of the world’s 
population are colored peoples. 


Then World War II came, a 
maelstrom of destruction of life, 
property, and of political systems. 
The USSR was engaged in that 
war but survived the world’s 
greatest power save one. The 
great struggle had developed prop- 
aganda into a fine art of conquest. 
Meanwhile Japan, a participant 
engaged on the opposite side, had 
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rather effectively propagandized 
the “Co-prosperity Sphere” against 
the West. The Russian Bear, to 
follow Stoddard’s imagery, dipped 
his paw into the troubled waters 
and pronounced them good. 


The USSR has several advan- 
tages over the West in its approach 
to the Asians. 


(a) She had not been clearly as- 
sociated to great disadvan- 
tage with occidental exploi- 
tation. 
She did not appear to Asians 
as an old mentor teaching 
a doctrine that contradicted 
all their previous exper- 
iences with her. What could 
personal liberty possibly 
mean to them coming from 
the West which for several 
hundred years of contact 
had not before emphasized 
or permitted freedom? Was 
this new tutelage a gift of 
the Greeks? 

(c) She promised more or less 
immediate relief through 
her political and economic 
systems for Asia’s_ sub- 
merged and down-trodden 
peoples particularly through 
land reforms. These were 
people who had not had suf- 
ficient armistice with star- 
vation to learn the meaning 
of human rights. 

(d) Finally, she had decisively 
abolished race prejudice 
and ostensibly at least ac- 
cepted the Asians on equal- 
ity. They were to be armed 
and trained as soldiers, a 
step prohibited by the pol- 


(b 


~-— 


icies of the West. Witness 
the military preparation of 
the North Koreans as com- 
pared with the South Ko- 
reans at the outbreak of 
the Korean hostilities. 


There are many evidences of the 
unpopularity of occidental nations 
in Asia. Sir Benegal Rau of India, 
addressing the Security Council 
of the United Nations, said: 


One of the greatest evils in the 
world today is racial discrimination 
and many countries therefore, for- 
bid it by law. It is amazing that at 
this juncture any member of the 
United Nations should embark upon 
it as a deliberate policy sanctioned 
and enforced by law. Such a policy 
will ultimately lead to intercontinental 
race-conflicts and is therefore a men- 
ace to the peace of the world. The plea 
of domestic jurisdiction will not ex- 
cuse it any more than the plea of 
sanctity of the home can justify the 
storing of dynamite.” 


In Cicero, a suburb of Chicago 
of about 70,000 inhabitants, large- 
ly Bohemians and none of whom 
is a Negro, according to reports, 
a Negro bus driver from the Chi- 
cago Transit Company, an Air 
Force veteran of World War II 
and a graduate of Fisk University, 
rented an apartment in a Federal 
housing project. Some of his fur- 
niture was placed in the quar- 
ters preparatory to taking up resi- 
dence. A mob formed and in- 
dulged in an orgy of destruction 
of property. A national guard 
contingent was called out to quell 
the riot. The disturbance began 
July 10, 1951, and lasted for sev- 
eral days reaching its maximum 


“From the New York Times, S. 28, 1950. 
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on the 12th. Eighteen persons 
were injured, 115 were arrested, 
and 60 released on bail. 


Leo J. Margolin in a letter to the 
Editor of the Washington Post, 
published July 17, 1951, wrote: 


The segregation incident in Cicero, 
Ill., is equivalent to the loss of a 
billion dollars worth of prestige in 
the East, and may yet cost us the 
lives of thousands of American boys. 
Some of the Cicero teen-agers who 
participated in this shocking defeat of 
American prestige in Asia may be 
the very ones to pay for their ‘fun’ 
with their lives in some distant and 
future battlefield. 


I say this as an American news- 
paperman for the past 25 years, dur- 
ing two of which I was the Western 
Hemisphere representative for the 
Times of India and its affiliated pub- 
lications. As recently as 1949, I 
spent several months in India, Paki- 
stan, Ceylon and the Middle East. 


Almost without exception every 
Asian I met was convinced that the 
favorite pastime of the average 
American is chasing Negroes, beating 
them, and often lynching them. Their 
impressions were gathered through 
well-planted Communist propaganda, 
or, in some _ instances, through 
exaggerated news stories in their sen- 
sational press. 


I was interviewed by Asian jour- 
nalists on several occasions, and in 
almost every instance the interviewer 
spent the major part of his visit 
telling me how badly Americans mis- 
treated Negroes. One Cicero story 
not only confirms the distorted pic- 
ture of America’s treatment of its 
Negro citizens, but also completely 
nullifies years of work of the United 
States Information Services. 


What has happened in Cicero, or 
what happens in other Ciceros, will 
decide America’s fate more surely in 
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this world, where the winning of 
men’s minds is becoming at least 
as important as winning military 
battles. I am heartsick at the thought 
of what Russian propaganda can and 
will do with the Cicero story. Every 
rioter in the Cicero incident has won 
for himself the Order of Stalin. 
New York 

(Signed) Leo J. Margolin. 


The following extract is taken 
from the brief, October 1949, filed 
by Solicitor General Philip B. Perl- 
man on behalf of the United 
States, as a friend of the Court, in 
Elmer W. Henderson v. The 
United States of America, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and 
Southern Railway Company. Mr. 
Henderson was refused service on 
a dining car. Mr. Perlman is 
quoting from a letter of Mr. Dean 
Acheson to the F.E.P.C. on May 8, 
1946." 


. .. the existence of discrimination 
against minority groups in this 
country has an adverse effect upon 
our relations with other countries. We 
are reminded over and over by some 
foreign newspapers and spokesmen, 
that our treatment of various minor- 
ities leaves much to be desired. While 
sometimes these pronouncements are 
exaggerated and unjustified, they all 
too frequently point with accuracy 
to some form of discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. Frequently we find it next 
to impossible to formulate a_satis- 
factory answer to our critics in 
other countries; the gap between the 
things we stand for in principles and 
the facts of a particular situation 
may be too wide to be bridged... . 


I think it is quite obvious that the 


"Philip Perlman et al., Brief for the United 
States in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, October Term, 1949. No. 25, p. 60. 
See also pp. 61-63 for comments of repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries. 
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existence of discriminations against 
minority groups in the United States 
is a handicap in our relations with 
other countries. 


SOME BASES FOR ADVANCE 


What can we do about cultural 
and racial tensions? First let us 
mention some barriers to any 
remedial program. 


(1) Prejudice is usually very 
rigid and rejects information and 
discussion. To these it reacts as the 
proverbial duck’s back. During 
World War II thousands of copies 
of a simply written scientific pam- 
phlet on the races of mankind were 
purchased by the Department of 
War to be distributed among the 
soldiers whose racial ideas it 
wished to change. The Chairman 
of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs in the House of Representa- 
tives interposed and prevented the 
distribution. The pamphlet inci- 
dentally recorded that literate Ne- 
gro draftees in World War I from 
Ohio, Illinois, and New York rated 
higher on the alpha scale than 
white draftees from Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina. 


(2) The mores in this country 
in general tend to forbid close co- 
operation as well as social associa- 
tion of Negroes and white persons. 
In more than a score of states 
segregated schools are provided 
more often than not by state laws. 
Enforced isolation or segregation 
whether by law or mores stimu- 
lates divergent manners, customs, 
standards of behavior, economics, 
and discriminatory employment 
practices. It gives the prophets of 


disaster their opportunity to in- 
spire fear that tragedy will follow 
the abolition of segregation even 
though nearly all experience in- 
dicates that such prophecies pro- 
ceed from prejudiced, wishful 
thinking. 


Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer of Har- 
vard University in charge of a re- 
search project in World War II 
reports on a sampling of “some 
millions” of soldiers’ reaction to 
the question, “Would you like to 
be brigaded with Negroes?” with 
the following results: 


Those who had no experience with 
Negroes in the Army voted more than 
go per cent against being brigaded 
with them. Those who had limited 
contact voted 67 per cent against it. 
Those who were used to Negroes in 
the same regiment, but not in the 
same company, voted 50 per cent 
against it. 


But white soldiers who had found 
themselves in the same company side 
by side with Negroes, were 86 per 
cent in favor of continuing the ar- 
rangement.” 

Racial isolation exerts a depres- 
sing effect upon the isolated. A 
recent study by Kardiner and 
Ovesey under the title The Mark 
of Oppression reports clinical and 
Rorschach findings on 25 Negro 
subjects in the lower, middle, and 
upper classes. They find with ref- 
erence to the Negro that: 


(a) He labors under a haunting self- 
disesteem and frustration. 

(b) He hates white persons but must 
always be on guard to conceal 
it in the presence of white per- 
sons—an energy consuming re- 
straint. 


*Stuart Chase, Roads to Agreement, New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1951, p. 3. 
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(c) The frustration expresses itself 
in multiple ways in family-com- 
munity life and in more per- 
sonal characteristics ranging 
from manners to character. 

(d) Both Rorschach and clinical re- 
sults give indubitable evidence 
of higher potential than function- 
al intelligence. 


The authors say: 


The problem in connection with 
crime in the Negro is not to account 
for the fact that the rates are so high, 
but rather to account for the fact 
that they are not much higher, con- 
sidering that the provocations, in the 
form of continuous frustration, are 
so much stronger and more frequent 
than in the whites. To this we can 
only say that the Negro is trained 
by experience from earliest child- 
hood in the suppression of aggression. 
He has plenty of aggressive affect, 
but fails on the executive side. Watch- 
fulness over this aggression is a con- 
stant preoccupation with every Negro. 
He does not discharge it because he 
is afraid to do so. There is less re- 
sistance to discharge from Negro to 
Negro and most of the violence we 
have observed is of the beating up 
variety, taking place largely between 
husbands and wives, parents and 
children.” 


The psychosocial expressions of 
the Negro personality that we have 
described are the integrated end 
products of the process of oppression. 
Can these be changed by education of 
the Negro? The answer is, no. They 
can never be eradicated without re- 
moving the forces that create and 
perpetuate them. .. . It is the white 
man who requires the education. 
There is only one way that the prod- 
ucts of oppression can be dissolved, 
and that is to stop the oppression.“ 


*Abram Kardiner and Lionel Ovesey, The 
Mark of Oppression. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc, 1951. p. 342. 
“Op. cit., p. 387. 


(3) Isolation imposes a prob- 
lem in communication or seman- 
tics. Words assume different mean- 
ing at boundaries of intercultural 
and racial contacts. The Negro 
child who reacts to the oath of 
allegiance or reads the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Four 
Freedoms, and the voter who 
reads party promises and “Drive- 
in” or “Welcome” signs on the 
road know that the words have 
different meanings for the two 
races. How can they ever be sure 
they are under consideration? 


On the side of facilitation we 
may mention that: 


1. Wherever there is a strong 
common interest, there is oppor- 
tunity to promote improved cul- 
tural and racial relations. Com- 
munity Chest drives, social agency 
operations, religious organizations, 
political campaigns and just plain 
making a living offer opportuni- 
ties to soften cultural and racial 
restrictions and in some instances, 
at least, to soften the enforcement 
of unjust and unreasonable laws. 


2. Since many racial distinc- 
tions result either from thought- 
lessness or from merely follow- 
ing the mode due to small-group 
alliances—a sort of keeping up 
with the Joneses—persons in these 
categories are rather promising 
subjects for improvement through 
information and interracial and 
intercultural contacts. 


3. There is a lusty and prom- 
ising array of experimentation and 
study going under the titles “group 
dynamics”, “psychodrama”, and 
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“socio-drama” which relate reveal- 
ingly to our problems. Role-play- 
ing connects words and deeds in 
an effective and self-critical way 
so often neglected in ordinary ver- 
bal presentation. A number of 
universities are participating and 
it may well be that we are on 
the threshold of scientific progress 
of a high order in the art of hu- 
man relations. 


4. It is distinctly feasible to 
intensify programs such as those 
on the radio counseling between 
programs that persons be judged 
on the basis of worth instead of 
their religion, nationality, or race 
and to avoid derogatory references 
to cultures, races and religious be- 
liefs of others. Perhaps nothing 
now available will be as effective 
in breaking through the incrusta- 
tions of prejudice as the repeti- 
tions of such counsel. We must 
also emphasize radio and movie 
programs on human relations such 
as Lost Boundaries, Pinky, Storm 
Warning, and New Frontier. They 
are psychic bombardments and en- 
joy the advantage that the posi- 
tive may be presented whereas 
the reverse is repugnant to the 
American conscience. 


5. We seem to know through 
experimentation that in general 
people learn better in the visceral- 
response sense perceptually than 
conceptually, the usual approach. 
The general population is not 
deeply moved by broad generaliza- 
tions on the verbal level. In re- 
ligion, in ethics, and in govern- 
ment, we may secure the assent 
to and affirmation of generaliza- 


tions that really involve barely 
more than the motor functions 
of the throat. How could it be 
otherwise since creeds and ethical 
and political principles often re- 
peated and committed to memory 
are so devoid of touch with real 
life situations? The impact of 
specific, broadening experiences 
under favorable circumstances 
often are devoid of shock. Their 
cumulation shrinks generalized 
prejudices and makes for subtle 
personality transformations. 


6. Finally, we shall have to re- 
pudiate the half truth that pre- 
judice cannot be removed as a 
partial effect of information or 
legal prohibition. The piling up 
of information in situations where 
the listener can hardly avoid re- 
ceiving it as between programs on 
television and radio or as parts of 
speeches or sermons dealing dom- 
inantly with other issues, tend to 
shake one from old moorings and 
the moment of prejudice-instabil- 
ity is the moment for constructive 
personality change. 


There is a widespread repeti- 
tion of the statement that “You 
cannot legislate morals!” or “You 
cannot remove prejudice by legis- 
lation.” These belong among the 
generalizations that are probably 
accepted because they affirm cher- 
ished prejudices. No right think- 
ing person in this country goes in 
for thought control by law. The 
law is concerned with overt actions 
of men. No law has ever removed 
homicidal tendencies, but it has 
restrained its expression. We 
may not remove prejudices by 
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law, but we can prohibit their ex- 
pression in areas deemed essential 
to the state. Inhibitions are 
learned and reflect themselves in 
thinking. Unexpressed prejudice 


may be expected sooner or later to 
become weak. Prejudice thus is 
no more exempt from legal reg- 
ulations than any other innate or 
acquired tendency. 











The Italian Press Views America’s Attitude 
Toward Civil Rights and the Negro 


FRANK M. SNOWDEN, JR. 
Professor of Classics and Director, Summer School, Howard University 


INTRODUCTION 


President Truman’s message 
several months ago to the Fourth 
Annual Conference on Civil Lib- 
erties included the following state- 
ments: “I am not among those 
who take the view that in times 
of stress we must shelve all ef- 
forts and programs for the better- 
ment of our people. ... The max- 
im, first things first, is entitled 
to its due; but it cannot stay the 
inexorable drive and _ inevitable 
progress of humanity in ridding 
itself of the inequalities and im- 
perfections of our social and eco- 
nomic life.” The President right- 
fully noted the tremendous gains 
that have resulted in recent years 
from both the voluntary action of 
the people and the action of var- 
ious government agencies, while, 
at the same time, he reminded us, 
as the words of the report of his 
1947 Committee on Civil Rights 
phrased it, that “the American 
ideal still awaits complete realiza- 
tion.” 


Responsible government officials 
in our country have frequently re- 
marked that our failure to extend 
full civil rights to all of our citi- 
zens is a source of harm to our 
foreign policy in these days of con- 
flicting ideologies. The Depart- 
ment of Justice, for example, as 
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amicus curiae in a September 1951 
brief relative to the validity of the 
District of Columbia’s Service Acts 
of 1872 and 1873 requiring restau- 
rant owners to serve any well-be- 
haved and respectable person with- 
out discrimination, regardless of 
race, declared that a “large gap 
between ideals and practices repre- 
sents a challenge to the sincerity 
of our profession of the demo- 
cratic faith.” “The United States 
is now endeavoring to prove to the 
entire world,” adds the Solicitor 
General’s brief, “that democracy 
is the best form of government yet 
devised by man. We must set an 
example in showing firm deter- 
mination to remove existing flaws 
in our democracy. We must prove 
by our actions that the ideals em- 
bodied in our Bill of Rights are 
living realities, and not literary 
abstractions.” Mrs. Eugenie An- 
derson, United States Ambassador 
to Denmark, recently told the 
Woman’s National Democratic 
Club in Washington that the most 
insistent question which the Danes 
ask about the United States is con- 
cerned with the treatment of Ne- 
groes in our country. The people 
of Denmark, she said, “find it hard 
to reconcile our words and deeds.” 
The Ambassador also warned that 


the racial issue is one which is be- 
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ing utilized with considerable ef- 
fect by the Communists. 


Too few Americans have had the 
opportunity to see in concrete 
terms how the American attitude 
toward civil rights and the Negro 
appears to others. The purpose of 
this article is to present such a 
concrete picture, for although it is 
a picture of ourselves as seen by 
only one friendly nation, the Ital- 
ian, many of our friends perhaps 
see us similarly. It is frequently 
assumed that the concern of other 
nations with the racial question in 
the United States is limited large- 
ly to the Communists. Although 
it is true that the Communists fre- 
quently use this issue for tenden- 
tious purposes, the belief that only 
the Communists abroad mention 
this American problem is a mis- 
conception. Furthermore, the as- 
sumption that reference to the Ne- 
gro problem is usually designed 
to embarrass the United States is 
also open to question. While it is 
true that many observers in other 
countries need to know more of 
the background of our racial prob- 
lems and more of our substantial 
progress in these matters, neither 
the sincerity of these observers nor 
their desire to understand Amer- 
ican racial problems can _ be 
doubted. More Americans, I be- 
lieve, should become acquainted 
with the harm that may come to 
the democratic cause through our 
delay in extending our great heri- 
tage of freedom and equality to all 
men. The dissemination of such 


knowledge may well serve as a 


‘ catalyst in the translation of our 


cherished ideals into practice. 


FINDINGS 


Through the courtesy of the 
United States Information Service 
in Italy, which gave me valuable 
assistance, I was able to examine 
the Italian view of America’s at- 
titude toward the Negro as re- 
ported in the press during my 
residence as a 1949-50 Fulbright 
research grantee. 


Italian newspaper accounts of 
the Negro which appeared in pa- 
pers of political views from right 
to left may be classified as fol- 
lows: (1) releases of a general 
nature on the Negro in the United 
States; (2) Negro entertainers in 
Italy; (3) the Negro in art and 
literature; (4) Negro pilgrims in 
Italy; (5) feature articles on seg- 
regation in the United States; (6) 
reviews of films dealing with the 
Negro. 


Notices of the first four types 
should be briefly mentioned be- 
cause they illustrate the coverage 
of the Negro in the press. Releases 
of a general nature presented 
items such as recent Supreme 
Court decisions on higher educa- 
tion and interstate commerce. An 
announcement of these cases, for 
example, including the informa- 
tion that the Department of Jus- 
tice had entered the cases as a 
friend of the Court, appeared in 
Paese-Sera (Intellectual Commun- 
ist), April 18, 1950. In this cate- 
gory belong the notices which re- 
ported the presence of well-known 
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Negroes in Italy and recorded in- 
terviews with such celebrities. Re- 
views of Negro artists and enter- 
tainers in Italy were numerous, 
such as those of Marian Anderson, 
Dorothy Maynor, Katherine Dun- 
ham, Josephine Baker, “Duke” 
Ellington, and Louis Armstrong. 
Literary weeklies carried stories 
on Negro literature. La Fiera Let- 
teraria (a conservative literary 
publication), February 19, 1950, 
devoted an entire page to Negro 
poetry, with a picture of William 
Demby, whose recent novel, Beetle- 
creek, was printed in an Italian 
edition. 


An account of a black pilgrim 
in Rome which appeared in Jl Quo- 
tidiano (Italian Catholic), May 30, 
1950, serves as an excellent transi- 
tion to a presentation of the last 
two types of newspaper notices. 
This article should be quoted in 
some detail, because the attitude 
expressed therein is important for 
a full comprehension of the Italian 
interest in American civil rights 
and suggests how difficult it is for 
an Italian to regard a fellow Chris- 
tian other than as a fellow Chris- 
tian, in spite of the color of his 
skin. The article read in part: 
“A black man, and if it is pos- 
sible to say a ‘super-black man,’ 
of extraordinary stature came to 
Saint Peter’s yesterday morning. 
. . « One phrase he had learned 
even in Italian .. . ‘Io sono cattol- 
ico.. He knows no other, is able 
to say no other, he wished to say 


no other. There is need of no 
other. ... His joy, his reason for 
being, his dignity is this: to be a 
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Catholic, which means, he seems to 
say, if his skin is blacker than 
polish, if his face—at least for 
us—is ugly, if his clothing is ‘out 
of the ordinary,’ you are not to 
fear, because I am a man like you, 
I have a soul like yours, open to 
grace, to goodness, to justice, to 
love. I am a Christian, and this 
is all—this is the country of the 
soul contained beneath the patina 
of ebony which the sun of the 
equator has polished with such 
pleasing splendor. . . I scarcely had 
time to see what was hidden in 
his long, bony, black hand—it was 
a little rosary, white, mother-of- 
pearl, and I understood because 
perhaps he did not want to be dis- 
turbed and was seeking in the 
picturesque confusion of Saint 
Peter’s a quiet corner in which to 
say the rosary in his Bantu tongue. 
And I saw how beautiful and how 
deep, in that hour of great joy for 
his spirit, was the symbolic enun- 
ciation of his faith. I thought that 
that man was truly of extraordin- 
ary stature.” 


“Colored People: Jim Crow and 
America: Little Pinky has invited 
Europeans to glance across the 
ocean,” a feature article which ap- 
peared in La Voce Repubblicana 
(Republican Party), May 10, 1950, 
illustrates the genuineness of a de- 
sire to understand the problem of 
the Negro in the United States. 
As evidence of progressive devel- 
opment in the field of civil rights, 
the article cites the recently 
adopted plans for elimination of 
segregation in the armed services, 
the Department of Interior’s stand 
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on the swimming pools in Wash- 
ington, the admission of Negroes 
to graduate schools in the South, 
and the elimination of segregation 
in interstate commerce. “The 
American government,” according 
to the article, “is not insensible to 
the great aspirations of the colored 
minority and is daily striving to 
facilitate the process of integra- 
tion, and what is most important, 
to prepare the spirit and opinion 
of the citizenry for the definitive 
solution of the problem.” Al- 
though the author of the article 
is aware of what remains to be 
done and recognizes that “there 
are those who defend the principle 
of ‘separate but equal’ as if it 
were possible to effect an equality 
and a normal social life in so many 
water-tight compartments,” an ex- 
amination of the evidence leads 
him to conclude “Gunnar Myrdal’s 
The American Dilemma is already 
in part resolved: physical isola- 
tion is about to be overcome. Time 
will resolve the spiritual.” 


Most comprehensive in its treat- 
ment of the Negro in the United 
States was a series of six syndi- 
cated articles by Henri Pierre. 
The captions and subtitles of some 
of these articles, as published in 
Il Momento (Independent Conser- 
vative), June, 1950, suggest the 
contents: (1) Three lynchings in 
a year and no culprit punished. ... 
Governor Talmadge of Georgia, 
champion of “white supremacy,” 
favors the hooded clansmen who 
are able to hide their faces behind 
a mask and to commit most atro- 


cious crimes; (2) The American 


conscience is uneasy before the 
“unwanted tenth.” The Negro 
problem in the United States is a 
white problem; (3) Emancipation 
of American Negroes has remained 
more apparent than real; (4) 
Even after death Negroes are seg- 
regated.... 


One of the articles reviews the 
history of lynching, with illustra- 
tions drawn in most instances 
from Georgia, considers the fact 
that lynchers have escaped with 
impunity “perhaps more odious 
than the crime itself,” and con- 
cludes by noting the progress in- 
dicated by the Tuskegee statistics 
which show the number of lynch- 
ings recently averted by local vigi- 
lance and the decrease in the num- 
ber of lynchings. 


Another in the series described 
the dual system of the South, com- 
ments on the expense involved in 
maintaining separate facilities, 
and mentions devices sometimes 
employed to maintain segregation, 
citing as an illustration the sep- 
arate room provided for the first 
Negro to enter the University of 
Oklahoma. The article observes: 
“In the South .. . segregation ap- 
pears everywhere in its most 
odious and ridiculous aspects. To 
the European observer, segrega- 
tion begins to appear in the din- 
ing cars, where curtains, discreetly 
placed, isolate Negro patrons from 
the others. [The Supreme Court 
subsequently rendered a decision 
requiring railways to cease seg- 
regating Negro passengers in in- 
terstate dining cars.] White pa- 
trons wait standing, even if there 
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are empty seats behind the curtain 
which protects them from impure 
contact with Negroes—yet the food 
will be served in a very short time 
by black hands. ... As a result of 
the famous doctrine of ‘separate 
but equal’ there are two schools, 
two churches, two cemeteries. . . .” 


The caption of an article appear- 
ing in Jl Paese (Intellectual Com- 
munist), March 28, 1950, read as 
follows: “In spite of prejudices 
and racial ostracism American Ne- 
groes make artistic and scientific 
progress.” Citing statistics on 
literacy, universities, medical and 
dental graduates, the article re- 
views the progress of the Negro 
since Emancipation. The conclu- 
sion is drawn that the Negro, in 
spite of discrimination, has suc- 
ceeded in business, industry, and 
the professions and that, by mak- 
ing a noteworthy contribution to 
science, art, and American culture, 
has won the admiration and es- 
teem of the whites. 


Noi Donne (Communist Women’s 
publication), April, 1950, records 
the notes of an Italian traveler in 
America who found that in Har- 
lem thousands of Negroes “pass 
near you, without even once, even 
stealthily, looking at you, as if 
you did not exist, as if you were 
air.” The visitor, seeking an ex- 
planation of this behavior to quiet 
her uneasiness, learned that, even 
if racial discrimination in New 
York does not assume its former 
brutal form, “nevertheless Negroes 
do not forget their earlier misfor- 
tunes and are not ignorant of what 
their race is suffering, particular- 


ly in the South. It is not to be 
forgotten that slavery is practical- 
ly still in force there and lays its 
inhuman weight especially on 
women and children.” 


The article, after an account of 
plantation life describing children 
who, according to the author, 
should be in school or at play in- 
stead of working for miserable 
wages, concluded: “But the black 
population, and especially the 
young, are more and more turn- 
ing their eyes to the first country 
in which discrimination based on 
race, nationality, and sex was real- 
ly abolished; the country in which 
all citizens have in reality equal 
rights and equal dignity—the 
Soviet Union. . . . The magic voice 
of the great Negro singer, Paul 
Robeson, seems to shake them 
from a long sleep, to call them to 
the organized struggle, to show 
them the road to liberty.” 


Although the Noi Donne article 
is clearly tendentious, the fact that 
articles on segregation appear not 
only in the leftist but also the con- 
servative press calls for a com- 


ment on the raison d’étre of fea- 
ture articles on the Negro. In the 


first place, an interest in racial 
theory was stimulated under the 
Nazis and Fascists. Italians for 
the first time in many years be- 
came acquainted with Negroes in 
rather large numbers’ during 
World War II. Since the end of 
the war, the recently kindled in- 
terest in the Negro has been kept 
alive by literature, films, the the- 
ater, and by close association with 
America. This interest in the 
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Negro, then, is reflected in the 
general journalistic coverage of 
which feature articles form a nat- 
ural part. Articles on segrega- 
tion are featured because they pre- 
sent aspects of American society 
which are strikingly different. 
Finally, free-lance journalists 
writing from America often select 
material that will make sensationai 
copy for the Italian press. 


Reviews of films such as Pinky, 
Lost Boundaries, and Home of the 
Brave are an important source for 
the question under consideration, 
because these films present to the 
Italian a situation that is inex- 
plicable. One often hears “Why?” 
or “Exaggerated!” during the 
showing of such films. 


Excerpts from a review of Pinky 
appearing in Jl Giornale della Sera 
(Independent Conservative), 
March 29, 1950, are significant in 
this connection: “In order for the 
facts represented by Elia Kazan 
in Pinky to appear comprehensible 
to us Italians, they would have to 
take place among a barbarous peo- 
ple, ignorant of the teachings of 
Christ that all men are equal, or 
in a country with a totalitarian 
regime poisoned by racist doctrine 
such as Hitlerian Germany. Ac- 
cording to the two films of Kazan, 
Gentlemen’s Agreement and Pinky, 
however, not to mention the novels 
of Richard Wright also published 
in Italy, such manifestations of un- 
civil racial intolerance happen 
right in the America of Washing- 
ton, country of every freedom, to- 
day the champion of Christian 
civilization. Nor are the facts de- 


nounced in Pinky so surprising as 
the conclusion drawn therefrom: 
that this is the situation and that 
nothing can be done about it.... 
If Pinky does not want to cause 
trouble for her fiancé, she must 
renounce marrying him; if she 
wishes to enjoy her inheritance 
in relative peace, she must use it 
as a hospital for Negroes only, 
where she dedicates herself to al- 
leviating the sufferings of mem- 
bers of her race—in other words, 
the impossibility of collaboration 
between whites and Negroes. To 
preserve social peace, each must 
stay in his own place—equality de 
jure but not de facto, the necessity 
of accepting the situation for 
which there exist in America a 
chosen race and an inferior race 
although both have received the 
baptism of Christ.” 


Araldo dello Spettacolo’s (film 
trade weekly, June 18, 1950) re- 
view of Lost Boundaries states 
that, in order to interpret the film 
to the Italian public, it is first of 
all necessary to explain two scenes 
before proceeding to the review: 
(a) a father who withholds an im- 
portant secret from his children, 
and (b) the speech of a pastor who 
says that all men are brothers and 
equals, differentiated only by 
greater or lesser moral elevation, 
not by color of the skin. The re- 
view then continues: “Presented 
under this light, the story of the 
good Negro doctor of New Eng- 
land acquires a universal signifi- 
cance and renders the story fas- 
cinating also for a public like ours 
free from racial prejudice.” 
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These quotations illustrate the 
general tenor of such reviews, 
whether on the right or on the 
left, with the exception that left- 
ist reviews often contain tenden- 
tious elements. The films dealing 
with the Negro are regarded as 
evidence that Americans, after a 
victorious war against racism, are 
beginning to attack racism at 
home, although one reviewer in a 
conservative paper, (Ji Messag- 
gero) March 26, 1950, expressed 
the belief that since the war Amer- 
ica has taken lessons from Nazi 
racism. The reviewers, however, 
frequently point out that the pic- 
tures fail to face the racial issue 
squarely. The conclusion of Pinky, 
for example, was condemned. The 
“solution” in Pinky, according to 
Alberto Moravia, (L’Europeo) 
April 2, 1950, is tinged with racism 
because, instead of abolishing, it 
strengthens the dividing line be- 
tween blacks and whites, thus 
creating the effect of salve ap- 
plied to cancer. Reviewers de- 
nounce as false the view of “sep- 
arate but equal.” America’s treat- 
ment of the Negro points to the 
existence of a gap between the 
profession and the practice of de- 
mocracy, according to some re- 
viewers, and to the failure to prac- 
tice Christian teachings, according 
to others. 


SUMMARY 


Italian interest in the Negro, as 
revealed in the newspapers ex- 
amined in this article, is a natural 
interest. 


The general absence of 


color-prejudice in Italy from an- 
cient to modern times, with the ex- 
ception of the Nazi-inspired racism 
of the Fascist period, has been fre- 


quently noted by scholars. When, 
therefore, one reads, even in the 
conservative press, that the Italian 
encounters difficulty in reconciling 
in his thinking our practice with 
our professions in the area of 
civil rights, one realizes that the 
recording of such a view stems 
not from political motives but from 
a natural reaction to what the 
Italian considers an undemocratic 
and unchristian aspect of a peo- 
ple to whom he has been tradition- 
ally bound by close ties. 


This brief analysis gives some 
indication of the Italian coverage 
of the Negro and civil rights, and 
illustrates what the Italian reads 
in his journals, whether on the 
right or on the left. It has at- 
temped to indicate how our short- 
comings in the civil rights area 
appear to one nation. Obviously, 
other nations, especially those pop- 
ulated by dark peoples, view these 
shortcomings similarly. It is also 
clear that our practices ia this re- 
spect are a concern to our govern- 
ment. USIS, for example, is keenly 
aware of the harm we suffer 
abroad whenever we fail to abide 
by our democratic principles at 
home. USIS in Italy, and I am 
sure elsewhere, has done excellent 
work in marshalling and dissemi- 
nating the facts of our progress. 
The final appeal must be made to 
the individual American citizen. 
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College Entrance Requirements as They are Related 
to Life Adjustment Education in the 
Negro Secondary School 


EDITH M. CARTER 
Principal, Boylan-Haven School, Jacksonville, Florida 


ORIGIN AND BACKGROUND OF THE 
STUDY 


The United States Office of Edu- 
cation, state departments of educa- 
tion, many national associations, 
such as the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals,’ 
and others interested in secondary 
education, aware of the inade- 
quacies of the formal, subject- 
centered curriculum of the typical 
American high school are giving 
wholehearted, enthusiastic support 
to the work of the Commission of 
Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth. This commission was ap- 
pointed in 1947 by the former 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker. 
The desire of this commission is 
to make secondary education more 
meaningful and realistic for all 
American youth, and to seek to 
implement recommendations made 
by other commissions and commit- 
tees which have been studying and 
planning for the revision of the 
high school curriculum during the 
past thirty years. The commis- 
sion seeks, “to assist in increasing 
the effectiveness of present efforts 


*This association devoted its annual conven- 
tion in 1947 to a consideration of this topic. 
(See the March 1947 Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals for a report of these deliberations.) 
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through education to meet the im- 
perative needs of all youth’’.’ 


Life Adjustment Education is 
defined as education “which bet- 
ter equips all American youth to 
live democratically with satisfac- 
tion to themselves and profit to 
society, as homemembers, workers, 
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and citizens’. 


Numerous adverse criticisms of 
the traditional “subject-centered” 
programs of the secondary schools 
are heard on every hand. In Fun- 
damentals of Curriculum Develop- 
ment,' the authors list many 
phases of this endcictment of the 
widely prevalent type of high- 
school curriculum: First, they 
claim that it is compartmentalized 
and fragmentary. “Because of 
the fragmentary and compartmen- 
talized character of the subject 
curriculum, it is unlikely that the 
fullest development of the intel- 
lectual aspects of personality can 
be attained with this organization.” 
They quote, also, Alfred North 





"Life Adjustment Education for Every 
Youth. Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, 1948, p. 1. 
®Op. cit., Life Adjustment Education for 
Every Youth. p. 4. 

*B. Thanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and 
J. Harlan Shores, Fundamentals of Curric- 
ulum Development. Yonkers-on-Hudson- 
New York. World Book Co., 1950, p. 392. 
Ibid, p. 394. 
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Whitehead’ as follows: “There is 
only one subject matter for edu- 
cation and that is Life in all its 
manifestations. Instead of this 
unity, we offer children Algebra, 
from which nothing follows. Geom- 
etry, from which nothing follows; 
Science, from which nothing fol- 
lows; History, from which noth- 
ing follows; a Couple of Lan- 
guages, never mastered; and lastly 
and most dreary of all, Literature, 
represented by plays of Shakes- 
peare, with philological notes and 
short analyses of plot and char- 
acter to be in substance committed 
to memory. Can any such list be 
said to represent Life, as it is 
known in the midst of living it? 
The best that can be said of it 
is that it is a rapid table of con- 
tents which a deity might run 
through in his mind while he was 
thinking of creating a world he 
had not yet determined how to put 
together.” 


Further charges against the sub- 
ject-centered curriculum include 
these: 

It ignors the interests and activi- 
ties of youth. 

It is divorced from current and 
persistent social problems. 

It fails to develop habits of ef- 
fective thinking. 

Its methods of evaluation em- 
phasize factual information rather 
than changed behavior. 


In his chapter on the Present 
Status of High School Education 
in Reorganizing the High-School 


*Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of 
Education and Other Essays, New York; 
The Macmillan Co., 1929, pp. 10 and 11. 


Curriculum’ Harold Alberty names 
a number of charges brought 
against the High School: From 
among the many we quote the 
following :— 

1) Secular Education has no 
consistent guiding philosophy that 
gives unity and direction to the 
Program. 

2) The curriculum has not kept 
pace with the new demands made 
upon it by changed socio-economic 
conditions and the needs of ado- 
lescents; “The schools have not, 
by and large, given much atten- 
tion to personal living, including 
health education, face to face re- 
lationships of adolescents, or the 
participation of the student in the 
socio-economic life of the com- 
munity. - - - The slavish following 
of the adopted textbook tends to 
‘freeze’ the curriculum and negate 
any attempt to secure unity be- 
tween the curriculum and the 
extra-curriculum or to relate the 
curriculum to the particular prob- 
lems and interests of youth that 
grow out of their day to day in- 
teractions with their fellows and 
their relationships with the im- 
mediate and wider community.” 

3) Methods of teaching are still 
dominated by traditional psycho- 
logical and educational theory. 

4) Evaluation programs fail to 
stress the most important learn- 
ing products; 

5) The high schools are still 
dominated to an undue extent by 
college-entrance requirements.” 





"Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High- 
School Curriculum. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 
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In the above mentioned refer- 
ence, Alberty® expresses his opinion 
to the effect that, “It will be a long 
time before the more conservative 
colleges will even listen to pro- 
posals for change.” Alberty also 
states, ‘“‘All evidence points to the 
fact that the high school should 
base its program upon the needs, 
interests, and problems of youth 
in the modern world. Students 
adequately prepared for life will 
undoubtedly succeed in college’. 
The extensive experiment and fol- 
low-up made by the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College,’ 
and reported in the Series—Ad- 
venture In American Education, 
gives substantiated and rather con- 
clusive evidence that this is true. 


An increasing number of ad- 
ministrators and teachers are mak- 
ing a consistent effort to recon- 
struct the secondary curriculum so 
as to meet the “Imperative needs 
of youth” for work, health, citizen- 
ship, home and family life, thrift, 
science, beauty, leisure, and skills 
of communication.” But it is only 
to be expected that such drastic 
revision of the curriculum of the 
secondary school should meet with 
many objections. Many obstacles 
are being mentioned, among them 
are, the increased cost of a pro- 
gram of Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion, the “‘academic slant” of teach- 
ers and the conservativeness of 





®Reorganizing the High School Curriculum. 
Op. Cit., p. 20. 

*Wilford M. Aiken, The Story of the Eight 
Year Study and Dean Chamberlin, e¢ al, 
Did They Succeed in College? 

“Bulletin of the National Association of 
+ seal School Principals, No. 145, Mr 


teacher-training institutions, the 
reluctance of administrators to ex- 
periment with the untried and per- 
haps less popular types of educa- 
tional procedures, the sincere feel- 
ing on the part of many that the 
conventional disciplines — the 
“hard” subjects—are the best, and 
college-entrance requirements. 


College entrance requirements 
are important. They cannot be 
disregarded if the curriculum of 
the secondary school is to be de- 
signed to meet the needs of all 
youth. For even though less than 
one fourth of the high school grad- 
uates actually enter college each 
year, a much larger percentage are 
interested in doing so and so take 
college preparatory courses hoping 
to enter college at a later date. A 
recent survey, published by the 
American Council on Education,” 
shows that about one-third actually 
applied for admission in 1947, and 
gives the following statistics con- 
cerning the demand for college 
education: Thirty-two per cent”* 
applied for admission and intended 
to go if admitted; three per cent 
more had applied for admission 
but expressed uncertainty about 
entering; twenty-three per cent 
had not applied but hoped to go 
to college later on; forty per cent 
thought they would not go to col- 
lege at all. 


No program of secondary educa- 
tion could profitably ignore so 





“Factors Affecting the Admissions of High 
School Seniors to College. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 1949. 
™Much higher percentage prevails in the 
case of some private schools. In the one 
with which the writer is associated the 
number who enter college is 92%. 
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large a proportion of the high- 
school population. To revise the 
curriculum so drastically that 
these could not enter college would 
be to defeat one of the major pur- 
poses of Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion, the purpose of which is to 
meet the needs of all American 
youth. To deprive these college- 
bound youth of adequate prepara- 
tion in terms of their desire to 
enter college might endanger the 
whole plan of revitalizing the cur- 
riculum to meet the needs of all 
and could result in a reversion to 
the traditional academic courses. 
To the end that college-entrance 
requirements might be seen in 
their true focus as a factor in this 
matter of curriculum revision for 
the secondary school, this study 
was made. 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


Some time ago Richard A. Mum- 
ma” made a study of this problem 
and asked the question, “To what 
extent are entrance requirements 
of colleges and universities an ob- 
stacle to the development of a pro- 
gram of Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion in the secondary school?” 
Some 134 State Universities and 
other universities and colleges, 
members of the College Entrance 
Examination Boards, which had 
arts and science courses were in- 
cluded in this survey, but in order 
to reduce complications in tabula- 
tions universities and colleges 





*Richard A. Mumma, Are College En- 
trance Requirements an Obstacle to The 
Development of a Program of Life Adjust- 
ment Education? Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 
Vol. 34, My 19th, No. 171. 








which predominantly enroll Ne- 
gro students were not included. 
This present study, which seeks to 
ascertain the relation of such a 
program of Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation to the entrance require- 
ments of such colleges and univer- 
sities as predominantly enroll Ne- 
gro students, is therefore, in the 
nature of a supplement to the 
former study.“ With the full con- 
sent and approval of Mr. Mumma 
the same questionnaire was used 
in both studies, the same list of 
subjects was employed and the 
same questions were asked in both 
cases. 


Fifty-six colleges and universi- 
ties which predominantly enroll 
Negroes, (22 state or public-con- 
trolled and 34 such private, or 
church-affiliated colleges and uni- 
versities) all of them accredited by 
either state or regional agencies, 
and which have arts and science 
courses, were asked the question, 
“If you received a ‘transcript from 
an applicant who was attending an 
accredited school, who had taken 
the courses you require and whose 
marks were sufficiently high for 
admission, would you accept as 
electives any of the following 
courses?” “The names of 32 actual 
or possible secondary-school 
courses were listed alphabetically 
under the headings “Academic 
Electives’, and “non Academic 
Electives.” The list used being the 
same as the one in the original 
study, the following quotation from 





“This study was made and is reported here 
with the consent and approval of Mr. Mum- 
ma, who is Director of the Division of Edu- 
cation—Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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the report of those findings,” will 
make clear the reasons for select- 
ing these subjects and the credits 
to be allowed for them: 


“This list of subjects was derived 
from a study of the imperative edu- 
cational needs of youth as found in 
Life Adjustment Education for Every 
Youth, and Education for All Amer- 
ican Youth. Below is given brief 
statements of these needs and the 
courses in the list which might con- 
tribute towards meeting them. Each 
course is listed only once, even though 
it might contribute toward meeting 
more than one need. 

Fundamental Skills: Arithmetic for 
Seniors, General Mathematics, Jour- 
nalism, Mathematics Review, Reme- 
dial Reading, Speech; 

Citizenship: Civics, Geography, Inter- 
cultural Understanding, Problems of 
Democracy, 

Ethical and Moral Living: Ethics, 
Sociology, 

Physical, Mental, and Emotional 
Health: Health Education, Physical 
Education, Psychology for Everyday 
Living, 

Worthy Home Membership: Family 
Life and Relationships, Home Eco- 
nomics, Industrial Arts, 

Wholesome Recreational Interests: 
Dramatics, Fine Arts, Music—In- 
strumental, Music—vocal, 

An understanding of the Part Played 
by Science in the Modern World: 
Biology for Everyday Living, Chem- 
istry for Everyday Living, General 
Science, Physics for Everyday Liv- 
ing, Science in the Modern World. 
Efficiency as a Consumer: Consumer 
Education, 

Saleable Skills: Occupations, 
Appreciation of Living through Art, 
Literature, and Music: Art apprecia- 
tion, Appreciation of Literature, Mu- 
sic appreciation. 

It was suggested that credit be al- 
lowed on the usual basis: namely, one 
unit for academic subjects and one- 


*Op. cit., pp., 154-155. 


half unit for non-academic subjects 

when the class meets five periods per 

week throughout the year. 

No proposal was made for the 
acceptance of poor students or for 
those who for other reasons were 
unqualified. The questionnaire 
was based purely upon the ac- 
ceptability of the courses listed to 
meet the entrance requirements of 
the 56 schools selected for this 
survey, and presupposes that all 
other requirements for admission 
have been met. 


With the exception of one men’s 
college, and two women’s colleges 
all of these schools are coeduca- 
tional. 


Limitations of the study should 
be noted as follows: 


(1) These findings are applicable 
only to the admissions require- 
ments of the Negro Colleges which 
have Arts and Sciences depart- 
ments or the equivalent, as the 
questionnaires referred only to the 
liberal arts course. But since en- 
trance requirements for the liberal 
arts program are usually more rig- 
id than some others, it may be these 
findings may be considered re- 
liable for courses such as agricul- 
ture, Business, Education, Home 
Economics, and others. 


(2) No claim is made that the 
list of subjects is complete. No 
attempt was made to make the list 
a comprehensive one. Many others 
might have been included such as 
safety education, and learning how 
to drive an automobile. But the 
reactions of colleges to those sub- 
jects listed may serve as a guide 
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to educators who plan revision of 
the secondary school curriculum in 
terms of life adjustment educa- 
tion. 


(3) The very listing of these 
courses in terms of “subjects” and 
the reporting of them in terms of 
“units” may be held by some to 
violate the spirit of life adjust- 
ment education, which in the opin- 
ion of some educators should be 
organized so as to cut across sub- 
ject-matter divisions. “Yet,” says 
Richard A. Mumma,” “Life adjust- 
ment education is stated as pro- 
viding special as well as general 
education, and even in the latter 
common goals are to be attained 
through differentiation both as to 
subject matter and experience.” 
Moreover ever since the inven- 
tion of the Carnegie Unit, colleges 
have admitted students on the 
basis of ‘units’ or ‘credits’. There- 
fore, in order to obtain the col- 
leges’ reaction, a list of ‘courses’ 
had to be submitted to them.” 
There is rarely, however, any at- 
tempt made by colleges to analyse 
content, or activities to be exper- 
ienced, or methods and procedures 
to be employed in such “courses”, 
and so it is quite possible that in 
the hands of skillful teachers such 
“subjects” may become functional 
and vital means toward life ad- 
justment education. This study is 
not concerned with the content of 
the courses listed but only with 
their acceptability or their rejec- 
tion as college entrance material. 


*See: Are College Entrance Requirements 
an Obstacle? Op. cit., p. 155. 

“Life Adjustment Education for Every 
Youth. Op. cit., p. 4. 


RESULTS 


Of the 56 colleges and universi- 
ties to which questionnaries were 
sent only seven of them failed to 
reply. Two of the replies received 
were letters of such a general na- 
ture as to be of no value in the 
tabulations made. The total num- 
ber in the state and publicly con- 
trolled group was 22. Two of these 
failed to reply. The number in the 
private or church-affiliated group 
was 34. Five of these failed to 
reply. Two more of the latter 
group sent the replies which were 
too general to use. The total num- 
ber tabulated was 47. 


The replies of the colleges to 
the questionnaires are given in 
Table I. The column headed “yes” 
indicates the number of schools 
willing to accept the courses as 
electives. The one headed “no” 
indicates the number which will 
not accept these courses. The sub- 
jects are listed in the order of 
their acceptability as college en- 
trance units. It will be noted that 
the sum of the answers in the 
“yes” and “no” columns does not 
always equal the total number of 
schools participating. These dis- 
crepancies may be accounted for 
by the fact that in some instances. 
subjects were left unchecked or 
were checked with a question 
mark. These were not counted 
either “yes” or “no”. Some regis- 
trars, however, answered with such 
statements as these :—“We reserve 
the right to treat each transcript 
on its own merits and would ac- 
cept any of these as entrance units 
if necessary.” And so it seems. 
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only fair to say that the number 
of colleges willing to accept these 
courses for entrance credits is, in 
most cases greater than the tabu- 
lated results imply. 


A marked variation is apparent 
in the answers of the state and 
public controlled group and the 
private schools. In order to show 
this the answers are shown in two 
groups. The state universities in- 
dicate their willingness to accept 
most of these courses as electives, 
the prevailing attitude being that 
they are willing to accept any unit 
of credit which had been accepted 
by an accredited high-school when 
offered toward graduation from 
such a school. One registrar wrote, 
“Any elective, after the specified 
requirements are met (8 required 
units in all) is acceptable.” One 
of the most conservative, in terms 
of specified, required units, replied 
that “any of these courses, (aca- 
demic and non-academic) is ac- 
ceptable for one unit of credit to- 
ward admissions requirements, to 
exceed not more than five electives 
offered for such credit.” 


While the pattern is somewhat 
different for the private schools, 
and although they are not willing 
to accept as many of these courses 
as are the state universities, they 
will allow credit for a surprising- 
ly large number of them. Such 
courses as general science, gen- 
eral mathematics, civics, problems 
of democracy, rated high in ac- 
ceptability. One of the more con- 
servative of these colleges stated 
that they were not pleased with 
their present admissions policies 


and were now leaning strongly “in 
the direction of moving away from 
a prescribed pattern of required 
units. We still require 15 units 
but we are broadly interpreting the 
academic and non-academic elec- 
tives acceptable for entrance.” 


As was the case in the original 
study made by Mumma, there 
seems to be a clearly identifiable 
relationship between the unquali- 
fied acceptability of a course and 
the length of time it has been in- 
cluded in the curricular offerings 
of the secondary school. Only two 
colleges registered “no” concern- 
ing the acceptability of “General 
Mathematics”, but ten colleges 
checked “no” for “Arithmetic for 
Seniors”, and twelve checked “no” 
and eleven left the space blank 
for ‘Mathematics Review”, “Gen- 
eral Science”, which at a time not 
so far distant was not acceptable 
as a college entrance unit, received 
only one negative vote and one 
blank, while for “Science in the 
Modern World”, which title should 
suggest the relation of science to 
present day orientation, there were 
two colleges which checked “no” 
and six were left blank. “Sociol- 
ogy” had no dissenting votes while 
“Psychology for Everyday Living” 
received nine negative answers and 
seven colleges left this blank. Of 
course there is nothing to prevent 
a secondary school from including 
life adjustment courses in its cur- 
riculum and calling them by fa- 
miliar names. In its 1944 yearbook, 
the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the 
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TABLE I 


Tue AccepTaBILity oF Lirg ADJUSTMENT EpUCATION FoR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
as INDICATED BY 47 NEGRO COLLEGES 











All Insti- States Private and 
Subjects tutions Public Controlled Church 
Universities Affiliated 
Totals* and Colleges Schools 
Academic Electives Yes No Yes No Yes No 
BN ilecanciaeusnaebinecekcenraiioldada 47 ty) 20 ty) 27 0 
I IIT scincissssenssnsirsesviniion 45 I 19 0 26 I 
II cai cnsscuticiovsncosiesisinnkcnecalecainincince 45 I 10 0 26 I 
Problems of Democracy ......-...-:::0: 45 I 19 ty) 26 I 
General Mathematics  ...........sss 44 2 18 I 26 I 
TERS epeeneerces 44 ) 20 0 24 fy) 
Biology for Everyday Living ......... 43 2 19 o 24 2 
Chemistry for Everyday Living ........ 43 2 19 ) 24 2 
Physics for Everyday Living ........ 41 2 18 ft) 23 2 
Science in the Modern World ............ 41 2 18 0 23 2 
MOREE THC GHION ness csssuscsoossccsssenss 39 4 17 to) 22 4 
Eee 39 5 18 ty) 21 3 
IN Aint anciath selva occas snianiandaicigl 39 4 16 2 23 2 
Consumer Education ..................000 38 4 17 Cy) 21 4 
Family Life and Relationships ........ 38 4 16 I 22 3 
SAE DI onesie snicersssnnsnessse 38 5 17 oO 21 4 
Arithmetic for Seniors ........ss000 37 5 18 9) 19 5 
Appreciation of Literature ................ 36 8 18 I 18 7 
Intercultural Understanding ............. 33 9 14 3 19 6 
NN siieidiiccanaaiccoihcarhite tilda 31 10 15 I 16 9 
RII sxsnidinstiusiicadieciidhenaaiesbipynesbeniints 31 7 14 4 17 6 
Psychology for Everyday Living .... 31 9 14 2 17 7 
RUIN MMEM TesPipnltssopecsseaceren vohcsceerasssaes anavereooeants 30 7 II 3 19 4 
RD sicthnssineismennaisiosninsiinaaniot 29 9 14 4 15 5 
Reemandin! Readitag .....:..:s..:ssncssssessevesse 27 10 9 8 18 2 
Mathematics Review 0. 24 12 9 6 15 6 
Non academic Electives 
Frome FESCOMOMICS «........:cciicccscccoscosscesss 46 I 20 ° 26 I 
ee EO ae a ere ee Rae 43 4 20 °o 23 4 
RRR oe ce ce 38 4 18 o 20 4 
Physical Education  -..00.0ecsessosssessessoees 36 9 15 3 21 6 
BAUGIC— VOCAL o.s.ae5cccresssoossconrsoassevessossee 35 8 15 3 20 5 
Music—Instrumental ............ssceeeees 32 Il 15 3 17 8 





*The “Yes’’ Column indicates the number of Institutions which checked the course as accept- 
able ; the “No” column those which checked it not acceptable for college entrance. The discrep- 
ancies between the sum of these two columns and the total number of institutions indicates 
the number which checked neither “yes” nor “no” or else placed a question mark beside it. 
The number of colleges willing to accept a course may be, and probably is, greater than the 
number shown in the “yes” column, A total of 47 colleges, 20 publicly-supported and 27 
private, sent usable replies. i 
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N. E. A.” reports the following: 
“Children in a ‘biology’ course at 
Skokie School” work with and help 
the nursery-school children. As 
they observe habit formation and 
training of the three-year-old child, 
they consider his problems in the 
light of their cwn experiences. 
Thus they learn about themselves. 
In the biology classes, case studies 
which have been written by the 
Nursery-school staff are discussed. 
They deal with such things as tem- 
per-tantrums, shyness, crying for 
attention, sex interests, and anti- 
social behavior. Students work out 
possible ways in which the situa- 
tion might be handled best and 
then check their solutions against 
action taken by the staff. 


This study of younger children 
appears to be a promising ap- 
proach in helping students under- 
stand themselves and _ others. 
Working with younger children 
they can be more objective. They 
immediately recognize certain 
forms of behavior in themselves as 
being childish and immature.” 
Much of the content and activity 
in such a course might be perti- 
nent to a course in “Psychology 
for Everyday Living” or “Sociol- 
ogy” or “Biology for Everyday Liv- 
ing’. One might call such a course 
by any of these names without do- 
ing violence to reality. 


In the study to which this is sup- 
plementary, Mumma says “Sociol- 
ogy can be life adjustment educa- 





“Toward a New Curriculum, Washington: 
National Education Association, 1944, p. 25. 
*Reported by Ray Logan, Associate Super- 
intendent of Winnetka Schools, Illinois. 
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tion. For example, for the past 
twelve years the Highland Park, 
Michigan Schools have been re- 
quiring all students to take a 
course in ‘Family Living’ in the 
fourth year of high school. A re- 
cent article stated: ‘The course— 
officially sociology and accepted for 
college credits—deals with family 
living and includes working with 
preschool children; learning how to 
get along with fellow-students, 
parents, dates; choosing the right 
marriage partner; what it means 
to grow to maturity so marriage 


9 99 20 


will be a success’ ”. 


The least acceptable of all the 
academic subjects listed were 
“Mathematics Review”, “Remedial 
Reading”, “Journalism”, “Occupa- 
tions”, and “Intercultural Under- 
standings”. This last one could cer- 
tainly be included in a course in 
“Problems in Democracy” which 
received almost universal approv- 
al. In the case of “music” both in- 
strumental and vocal, more col- 
leges are willing to accept these as 
non-academic electives if a unit of 
music theory is presented also. 


The number of units required 
and the “courses” required for 
admission by these 47 universities 
and colleges vary greatly. Three 
of them have “no definite pat- 
tern of entrance requirements”. 
Two of these require an entrance 
examination, but one, “judges each 
transcript on its individual merit 
and will accept any credit from any 
state accredited high-school.” Of 





*B. Hewson, and A. Wolf, “Learning to 
Live.” Woman's Home Companion, S 1949 
pp. 72-73. 
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the twenty public and state con- 
trolled universities and colleges 
fifty per cent require four years 
of English and fifty per cent re- 
quire three years of English. Fifty 
per cent require one year of science, 
45 per cent require two years of 
science, and 5 per cent require 
none at all. Seventy per cent re- 
quire two years of mathematics. 
Seventy-five per cent now require 
no foreign language, 25 per cent 
require two years. Forty per cent 
require one year of “History”, 35 
per cent require two years of “So- 
cial Studies”, 10 per cent require 
three years, 10 per cent require 
four years, and 5 per cent require 
none at all. 


Of the twenty-seven private or 
church affiliated schools, three col- 
leges have no definite pattern of 
requirements; 12 colleges require 
four years of English, 12 require 
three years of English, 2 require 
three years of science, 3 require 
two years of science, 18 require 
one year and one requires none. 
One requires three years of math- 
ematics, 16 require two years, 6 
require one year 1 requires none. 
Nine, or 33-1/3 per cent of the 
number require two years of for- 
eign language and 714 per cent 
more “suggest” two years of it. 
And 48.1 per cent, or 13, of the 
colleges require none at all. (It is 
interesting to note this variation 
between state and private schools.) 
Three require three units of social 
studies, 8 require three units of so- 
cial studies, 8 require two years of 
social studies, 12 require one year 


and one requires none. 


The question was asked also, 
“What is the maximum number of 
units — academic, non-academic 
and the total number—which you 
would accept from any one stu- 
dent?” Only one of the forty-seven 
universities and colleges did not 
answer this question. The answers 
ranged as follows: State and pub- 
licly controlled colleges and uni- 
versities for academic electives— 
the range was three to ten with the 
median at six, non-academic elec- 
tives, range from two to six with 
the median at four. The total elec- 
tives which these colleges would 
accept ranged from five to ten with 
the median at eight. For the priv- 
ate colleges the academic electives 
they would accept ranged from two 
to eleven with the median at six, 
the non-academic electives — the 
range was from one to six with the 
median at three. The total num- 
ber for which credit would be al- 
lowed ranged from three to thir- 
teen with the median at eight. 


It would seem therefore entirely 
possible to include one or more of 
these courses in each of the last 
four years of high school. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. College entrance  require- 
ments are not an obstacle to the 
development of life adjustment 
education in the secondary school 
if these forty-seven Negro colleges 
and universities which were sam- 
pled are typical of the whole group. 


2. These data and conclusions 
are in accord with the findings of 
Mumma’s study involving an even 
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greater number of universities and 
colleges. 


8. With few exceptions the state 
and publicly-controlled colleges and 
universities will allow entrance 
credit for almost all of the courses 
listed. In a somewhat lesser degree 
the private and church-affiliated 
colleges will do likewise. For in- 
stance, such courses as Biology for 
Everyday Living, Chemistry for 
Everyday Living, Science in the 
Modern World, received only two 
entirely negative checks. The five 
answers left blank may be quite 
conceivably due to lack of informa- 
tion concerning content of these 
courses, and it is reasonable to con- 
clude that other similar courses 
might find wide acceptance. 


4. Colleges, during recent years, 
have continued to modify their en- 
trance requirements. Not only will 
most of them accept the majority 
of these courses as elective units, 
but they are much iess rigid in the 
courses they require, than in for- 
mer years. Within this group three 
fourths of the public and state con- 
trolled colleges require no foreign 
language units, about one half of 
the private colleges require none. 
Such courses as General Science, 
and Civics, Problems in Democra- 
cy, and Home Economics, which 


until recent years have not been ac- 
ceptable as college entrance units 
are now almost universally accept- 
able. 


5. Much can be done within the 
existing framework to make the 
secondary school curriculum more 
vitally realistic and functional for 
youth. The content, methods, activ- 
ities and experiences of many 
courses can be changed to meet the 
needs of youth without changing 
the names of courses now in the 
curriculum. 


6. It would seem that the task 
now is to convince the secondary 
schools that life adjustment edu- 
cation can and should become a 
part of education for all American 
youth without fear of opposition 
from colleges and universities. An 
earnest conviction on the part of 
educators, responsible for the sec- 
ondary school curriculum, that 
such changes are needed, will do 
much to break down any last ves- 
tige of reluctance felt by the col- 
leges to accept such curricular re- 
vision. It is quite time that we 
ceased to use “College Entrance 
Requirements” as an excuse for 
failing to provide such life adjust- 
ment experiences for our high- 
schooi students. 











The Negro As A Subject of University 
Research in 1950* 


ELLIs O. KNox 


The Editorial Staff of the JouR- 
NAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, since it 
began publication of the Journal in 
1932, has sponsored an annual re- 
view of university research per- 
taining to the Negro. Each year 
requests have been sent to every 
American university conferring 
graduate degrees, for a report on 
masters’ theses and doctors’ dis- 
sertations relative to the Negro, 
which were accepted in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for 
an advanced degree during the pre- 
ceding school term. All responses, 
inclusive of letters, commencement 
programs, and published abstracts, 
are carefully perused for research 
topics incident to the Negro. 


In each April or Spring issue of 
the JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 
the author presents an analytical 
study of the research reported dur- 
ing the previous academic year. 
During the nineteen-year period 
beginning in 1932, there have been 
4,612 masters’ theses and 516 doc- 
tors’ dissertations, totaling 5,128 
studies reported on the Negro as 
a subject of university research.” 


To the extent that time permits 
each year, requests are made to the 
universities for additional infor- 


*(This study is normally published in the 
Fall Number. However, circumstances made 
it necessary to defer it until the Winter 
Number.) 

*See previous Spring issues, beginning April, 
1933, and the Fall issues from 1946-1950 of 
THe JouRNAL oF NEGRO EDUCATION. 
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mation and when possible the re- 
search studies are carefully ab- 
stracted.* Annually local and other 
university officials have extended 
their cooperation to an increasing 
extent since the series began, and 
have evidenced a growing interest 
in the study of the Negro as a 
subject of university research.’ 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


This survey has a two-fold pur- 
pose. First, to provide an analysis 
of the types and numbers of 
studies, the geographical and racial 
identity of the authors, the dis- 
tribution of studies by subject-mat- 
ter fields and the trends which are 
evidenced. Second, to serve as a 
reservoir of findings, conclusions 
and references for several research 
studies incident to the Negro, and 
thereby, to generate interest and 
promote an awareness of the use- 
fulness of these contributions to an 
understanding of the position of 
the Negro as a minority group in 
our American social order.. 


*For competent cooperation in the office 
work of the current study the author ex- 
presses appreciation to Marcelyn R. Cobbs 
and Brady Jones Fletcher, Graduate School 
Fellows; also, to the publishers of the fol- 
lowing for a checking source: The Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries, Doctoral Dis- 
sertations Accepted by American Universi- 
ties. (Edited by Edward H. Henry.) New 
York: The H. Wilson Co., 1950. 

*A complete bibliography of theses and dis- 
sertations included in this study, alphabet- 
ically listed by subject matter areas, is pre- 
sented in the bibliography section of this 
issue of the Journal. 
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UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IN 1950 


NUMBER OF STUDIES 


During the calendar year 1950 
a total of 571 research studies 
were completed on subjects per- 
tinent to the Negro. Of this num- 
ber 535 were masters’ theses and 
86 doctors’ dissertations. 


Since this is the nineteenth 
study in this series, it is significant 
to note that the 1950 total of 571 
studies evidences a 651.3 per cent 
increase for a single year when 
compared with the first annual re- 
port in 1932, when only 76 studies 
were completed. There has been 
an increasingly larger number of 
studies reported each year, with- 
out exception, since 1932. 


It is significant, furthermore, 
to note that the 46 doctors’ dis- 
sertations reported in 1948 was the 
highest total of doctors’ disserta- 
tions for a single year. The sec- 
ond highest total of dissertations 
during a single year was in 1949, 
when 45 were reported. The num- 
ber of masters’ theses reported 
gives the largest total for any 
year on record. In 1950 there was 
an increase of 43 studies over the 
largest previous total of 492 mas- 
ters’ theses reported in 1949. 


UNIVERSITIES SPONSORING 
RESEARCH BY STATES 


During the calendar year 1950, 
there was a total of sixty-six col- 
leges and universities which spon- 
sored research studies, in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for 
a graduate degree, on topics inci- 
dent to the Negro. The total re- 
veals a decrease of eight institu- 
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tions when compared with the total 
of seventy-four institutions which 
sponsored similar studies during 
the calendar year 1949. A com- 
plete breakdown by states of in- 
stitutions reporting in 1950, and 
the number of masters’ theses and 
doctors’ dissertations accepted by 
each is presented in Table I. At- 
lanta University in Georgia re- 
ported 80 studies, which was the 
largest number of studies incident 
to the Negro accepted by any single 
institution during the past year. 
All of the Atlanta University stud- 
ies were master’s theses. 


A review reveals that beginning 
with the first survey of this series 
in 1932, one or more institutions 
within the borders of the follow- 
ing states has annually sponsored 
studies incident to the Negro: 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Virginia and 
the District of Columbia. In those 
eleven states where the faculties 
of institutions of higher learning 
have persistently directed the at- 
tention of students to research 
problems concerning the Negro, 
only five, including the District of 
Columbia, are in the Southern area 
where the majority of Negroes still 
reside. In those five states it is 
the institutions attended predomin- 
antly by Negro youth which pro- 
duce the majority of the studies 
reported upon in this article. 


RACIAL CHARACTER OF THE 
UNIVERSITY STUDENT BODIES 


Only 12 of the 66 institutions 
reporting research studies are at- 
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TABLE I 


Number oF MASTERS’ THESES AND Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT 


TO THE NEGRO REPORTED IN 1950 sy STATES AND UNIVERSITIES 








M D T M DT 
Alabama Missouri ene 
1. Alabama Polytechnic... 1 0 « 33.Lincoln University ... 1 eo 3 
2. Alabama State College 34. St. Louis Univ. ............ 2 0 2 
(Montgomery). ............ 71 Oo 7: Nebraska 
3. Tuskegee Institute ...... 27 0 27 35. Univ. of Nebraska........ e © «@ 
4.Univ. of Alabama ... 2 o 2 New York — 
36. Cornell University ...... I oS 
Arkansas : : 
5. Univ. of Arkansas........ 2 o 2 37.Fordham University... 3 I 4 
California 38. Graduate Faculty of 
6. Univ. of California Political and Social 
| ene ; «£ Science, new school for 
7. Univ. of California Social Research ............. I , 
(Los Angeles) ............ eo 1 39. New York Univ. .......... 10 oO 10 
Colorado 40. Teachers College, 
8. Colo. A. & M. Col......... 4 0 4 Columbia Univ. ............ .e gs 
g. Univ. of Denver.......... I I 2 North Carolina 
District of Columbia 41. Duke University .......... r @ 
10. Catholic Univ. .............. 2 2 #4  42.North Carolina College 
11. Georgetown Univ. ........ : «© F OE TING sssitnstwnicnriicn 6 o 6 
12. George Wash. Univ... 2 0 2 Qhio 
13. Howard University ....35 0 35 43-Ohio State Univ........... 12 3 5 
Florida ; Be ORO) WRI isn.s.ccscessseeeses 2 0 2 
14. Univ. of Florida............ 3 O 3  4§5.Univ. of Cincinnati... 1 oO 1 
Georgia ied 46. Western Reserve Univ. 1 oOo I 
15. Atlanta University ...... 80 © 80 Oregon 
Illinois ne 47. Univ. of Oregon............ : 2 ¢ 
16. Loyola University ........ 2 0 2 Pennsylvania 
17. Northwestern Univ... 1 I 2 48, Penn. State College...... 4 0 4 
Indiana 49. Univ. of Penne... : - = 
18. Indiana Univ. ............ 4 4 8 50, Univ. of Pittsburgh...... : = a 
Towa See of Tennessee 
19. Drake Wareraiby veeontes rt oO 1! $51. Fisk University ............ = «¢ SS 
- State Univ. of Iowa.. 6 3 9 2 Tenn. A&I. St. Col..27 0 2 
ansas SRE MMIM. OF OR con ccscssasse 2 oO 2g 
21. Kansas State College... 4 0 4 . . 
7 54. Vanderbilt Univ. ............ 4:‘0 4 
22. Univ. of Kansaas............ $3 @ 2 ie 
Kentucky 55. Baylor University ........ 2 0 2 
23. Univ. of Kentucky...... o I er 
ar 56. Prairie View A.& M. 49 Oo 49 
24.La. State Unive... . : 2 57. Texas Christian Univ. 1 o f 
25. Tulane Univ. ................ 6 o 6. 58.Texas Tech. College... 3 oOo 3 
26. Xavier Univ. ................ I oO 1 _ §9. Univ. of Texas.............. eS @ @ 
Massachusetts _ ; Utah 
27. Boston University ........ 5 1 6 60,Brigham Young Univ. 1 o 1 
28. Harvard University... o 1 I Virginia 
29. Springfield College ...... 7 oO 7 61. Hampton Institute ........ 65 o 65 
Michigan hoe 62. Va. State College.......... 2 o 2 
30. Univ. of Michigan........ oo f I Washington 
31. Wayne University ........ 4 0 4 63. State Col. of Wash..... EB Qy 
Minnesota West Virginia 
32. Univ. of Minnesota...... °° ££ & Ge Vk wun, : & a 
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Wisconsin : 

65. Univ. of Wisc.............- 2 0 2 

Wyoming ; 

66. Univ. of Wyoming........ I oO £f 
TT sass sccntsgesssscceses 535 36 571 





tended predominately by Negro 
students. These include Alabama 
State Teachers College (Mont- 
gomery), Atlanta University 
(Georgia), Fisk University (Ten- 
nessee), Hampton Institute (Vir- 
ginia), Howard University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), Lincoln University 
(Missouri), North Carolina Col- 
lege (Durham), Prairie View 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege (Texas), Tennessee Agricul- 
tural and Industrial College (Nash- 
ville), Tuskegee Institute (Ala- 
bama), Virginia State College 
(Petersburg), and Xavier Univer- 
sity (Louisiana). These institu- 
tions confer only the master’s de- 
gree, and reported a combined total 
of 401 studies on topics incident 
to the Negro. It was found, there- 
fore, that the colleges for Negroes 
sponsored 74.96 per cent of the 
total number of masters’ theses in 
1950, while in previous years no 
higher than 66 per cent of the mas- 
ters’ theses were reported by those 
institutions. Of the 401 masters’ 
theses reported by the above 12 
institutions, 80 were sponsored by 
Atlanta University, 27 by Tuske- 
gee Institute, 35 by Howard Uni- 
versity, 1 by Lincoln University, 6 
by North Carolina College, 11 by 
Fisk University, 27 by Tennes- 
see A. & I., 49 by Prairie View 
A. & M. College, 65 by Hampton 
Institute, 28 by Virginia State 
College, 71 by Alabama State Col- 


lege, and 1 by Xavier University. 
There were 14 institutions which 
reported from the Southern or 
border states, which do not admit 
Negro graduate school students. 
The institutions were: Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, University 
of Alabama, University of Arkan- 
sas,* University of Florida, Louisi- 
ana State University,* Tulane Uni- 
versity, Duke University, Universi- 
ty of Tennessee, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Baylor University, Texas 
Christian University, Texas Tech- 
nilogical College, University of 
Texas,* and West Virginia Univer- 
sity.* Those schools reported a 
total of 32 studies, one of which 
was a doctor’s dissertation. The 
total number of studies sponsored 
by the segregated institutions was 
5.06 per cent of the total studies 
reported upon in this article. 


The remaining 40 institutions 
listed permit the matriculation of 
Negro, as well as white students, 
and are representative of some of 
the largest institutions in the 
United States. This group is re- 
sponsible for a combined total of 
188 studies, or 24.16 per cent of 
the total reported, 103 of which 
are masters’ theses, and 35 doc- 
tors’ dissertations. 


RACIAL IDENTITY OF AUTHORS 


The racial identity of the au- 
thors of the studies reported for 
1950 is shown in Table II. Of the 
total of 571 authors submitting 
studies incident to the Negro, it 
was determined that 462 were 
written by authors of the Negro 





*Recently admits some Negro students. 
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race, and 63 by authors of the 
white race. The racial identity 
of the remaining 46 could not be 
determined. Regarding the doc- 
tors’ dissertations, 18 were written 
by authors who were Negroes, and 
8 by authors who were white. The 
racial identity of 10 of the authors 
of doctoral studies remains un- 
known. Since most of the masters’ 
theses were sponsored by institu- 
tions which have predominantly 
colored student bodies, the reason 
for the large majority of the au- 
thors of masters’ theses being Ne- 
groes is readily apparent. 


TABLE II 


RaciAL IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF 
Masters’ THESES AND Doctors’ DISSER- 
TATION ON Topics INCIDENT TO THE 
NEGRO FOR 1949 AND 1950 











Masters’ Doctors’ 
Theses Dissertations 





1949 1950 1949 1950 


I iicncissantnssgh tsi 408 444 19 18 
Ee 52 55 15 8 
Unknown .........:0000: 32 36 «€61I1 «=o 





TOTAL... 492 535 45 36 





Of the identified authors of mas- 
ters’ theses, 88.69 per cent were 
Negroes in 1949, and 88.88 per 
cent were Negroes in 1950. Of the 
authors of doctors’ dissertations 
whose racial identity was deter- 
mined, 54.54 per cent were Ne- 
groes in 1949, and 69.23 per cent in 
1950. During the past five years 
there has been a persistent increase 
in the proportionate number of 


identified authors of both mas- 
ters’ theses and doctors’ disserta- 
tions who were members of the 
Negro race. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF 
UNIVERSITIES 


Due to the fact that university 
research studies, especially those 
on the master’s degree level, fre- 
quently deal with topics and sub- 
ject matter of local or regional in- 
terest the universities were group- 
ed in terms of commonly accepted 
geographical regions of the United 
States. 


Table I shows the state distribu- 
tions from which the geographical 
distributions were determined. 
Three institutions in the New Eng- 
land region reported 14 studies; 
eight in the Middle Atlantic region 
reported 36 studies; four in the 
District of Columbia reported 42 
studies ; twenty-seven in the South- 
ern region reported 401 studies; 
seventeen in the North Central 
region reported 61 studies; and, 
seven in the Western region re- 
ported 17 studies. 


It can be seen, therefore, that 
the Southern region of the United 
States, with numerous colleges for 
Negroes awarding the masters’ de- 
gree, is the area where a majority 
of research studies incident to the 
Negro were sponsored. The seg- 
regated graduate schools in the 
Southern region which do not ad- 
mit Negro matriculants, yet con- 
fer the doctor’s degree, produced 
but two doctoral dissertations on 
topics incident to the Negro in 
1950. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH BY 
SUBJECTS 


An analysis of the frequency of 
research studies by sponsoring sub- 
ject matter departments can be 
made from a review of Table III. 
An analysis of the studies reported 
during the year 1950, as well as 
during the past five years, reveals 
that a large majority of the re- 
search on topics pertinent to the 
Negro is produced in the fields of 
Education, English, History, So- 
ciology and Social Work. With the 
exception of the field of English, 
each of those subject areas con- 
tinues to produce twenty-five or 
more studies annually. The pre- 
dominately large number of studies 
in the field of Education is due 
largely to the fact that the recent 
additions of graduate study in the 
segregated colleges for Negroes in 
the South have resulted in a 
“mushroom growth” of masters’ 
theses in the teacher training 
areas. Many vices as well as vir- 
tues of such a growth are evi- 
denced by a perusal of the theses 
content. 


The two professional subject 
areas of Education and Social 
Work produced a total of 346 
studies, or 60.59 per cent of the 
total studies reported upon. Twelve 
of the studies in those two fields 
were doctoral dissertations in 
Education. Other subject matter 
areas with two or more doctoral 
dissertations include English, Gov- 
erment, History, Psychology, Re- 
ligion, Sociology and Speech. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDIES 


A complete bibliography of the 
doctors’ dissertations, classified by 
subjects is included in the “Cur- 
rent Literature” section of the 
Journal. Due to the significance 
of the doctors’ dissertations for 
informational as well as reference 
purposes, a list of the dissertations 
by states is presented below: 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN- 
CIDENT TO THE NEGRO BY SUBJECTS 
FOR 1949 AND 1950 











Doctors’ Masters’ 

Department 1949 1950 1949 1950 
Agricultural Edu. o o 18 10 
Anthropology .......... o 86060 o 865 
Business Adm. ........ oO oO 4 4 
Commerce .........0000 oO re) I I 
Dramatic Art .......... I oO oO 0 
ECONOMICS .........sc000 2 oO 6 6 
Education :..;........:0s0. 15 12 222 288 
| re I 2 14 18 
Government .............. 4 2 8 8 
RII cneessscsinscncicvos 10 3 40 29 
Home Economics... 0 O 27 32 
Industrial Edu. ........ I oO 6 o 
Library Science ...... o 860 2 3 
pe een oO o oO 7 
Philosophy .........+2+++ o 8600 I I 
Physical Edu. .......... re) I 4 15 
Prosthodontia .......... re) oO I oO 
Psychology «+... 2 2 6 II 
Public Health .......... o tI oe < 
I sisrerecssininnics oO 2 re o 
Romance Lang. ...... re) re) o I 
Soctal. Works .......:.... I o 73 «58 
SeciOda gy ...-.000necomsese 5 8 54 36 
Speech csescscccccccccseneceess I 2 a 2 
TRROIO GIG sassicnrorseeee 2 o 2 Oo 
Vocational Edu. .... 0 I eo. 6° 

TOTAL..........+ 45 36 492 535 





DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 
California 
1. “Attitudes as a Determinant of 
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Perception in the Mass Media of Com- 
munication: Reactions to the Motion Pic- 
ture, ‘Home of the Brave’.” (University 
of California, Los Angeles) Psychology. 


Colorado 


2. “An Evaluation of Student Person- 
nel Programs in Nationally Accredited 
Negro Colleges and Universities.” (Uni- 
versity of Denver.) Education. 


District of Columbia 


3. “A Cultural Study of Ten Negro 
Girls in an Alley.” (Catholic University 
of America.) Sociology. 

4. “The Cooperative Movement in Ne- 
gro Communities of North Carolina.” 
(Catholic University of America.) So- 
ctology. 


Illinois 


5. “A Register and History of Ne- 
gro Newspapers in the United States, 
1827-1950.” (Northwestern University.) 
English. 


Indiana 


6. “A Comparison between Vocational 
Offerings and Job Placement in Five 
Vocational Schools for Negroes and Five 
Vocational Schools for Whites in Okla- 
homa.” (Indiana University.) Vocational 
Education. 

7. “A Critical Analysis of Negro Col- 
lege Catalogues to Determine the Course 
Offerings in Elementary Education, Par- 
ticularly in the Field of Teacher Train- 
ing.” (Indiana University.) Elementary 
Education. 

8. “A Critical Analysis of the Pre- and 
In-Service Education of the Jeannes Su- 
pervisors in Georgia.” (Indiana Univer- 
sity.) Elementary Education. 

9. “A Sociological Analysis of a Pres- 
sure Group.” (Indiana University.) So- 
ciology. 


Iowa 


10. “Civil Rights in Iowa: the Statute 
and its Enforcement.” (State University 
of Iowa.) Government. 

11. “The Development of a University 
Medical and Health Center.” (State Uni- 
versity of Iowa.) Public Health. 


12, “The Free Negro in Alabama 
Prior to 1860.” (State University of 
Iowa.) History. 


Kentucky 


13. “The Political Behavior of the 
Negroes in Cincinnati, Ohio and Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.” (University of Ken- 
tucky.) Government. 


Louisiana 
14. “A Study of the Speech of Six 
Freshmen from Southern University 
(Negro) (August, 1949).” (Louisiana 
State University.) Speech. 


Massachusetts 


15. “Religious Experience Underly- 
ing the Negro Spirituals.” (Boston Uni- 
versity.) Religion. 

16. “Residential Contact as a Deter- 
minant of Attitudes toward Negroes.” 
(Harvard University.) Psychology. 


Michigan 
17. “A Critical Study of the Speak- 
ing Career of General Jan C. Smuts with 
Special Reference to His World Peace 


Addresses.” (University of Michigan.) 
Speech. 


Minnesota 


18. “Some Psycho- Social Behavior 
Patterns of a Group of Negro Adoles- 


cents.” (University of Minnesota.) 
Educational Psychology. 
New York 


19. “A Study cf Racial and Sectional 
Differences in the Ranking of Occupa- 
tions by High School Boys.” (Cornell 
University.) Education. 

20. “American Negro Migration from 
1910-1947.” (Columbia University, 
Teachers College.) Sociology. 

21. “Improving the Educational Ex- 
periences of the Negro Child in a non- 
Segregated School Environment at Ak- 
ron, Ohio.” (Columbia University, 
Teachers College.) Education. 

22. “Physical Education in the Rural 
High Schools of Certain Counties in 
Mississippi.” (Columbia University, 


Teachers College.) Physical Education. 
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23. “Socio-Economic Discrimination 
Against the New York City Negro.” 
(The Graduate Faculty of Political and 
Social Sciences.) Sociology. 

24. “Some Contemporary Criticisms of 
Countee Cullen.” (Columbia University, 
Teachers College.) English. 

25. “The Urban League and the Vo- 
cational Guidance and Adjustment of 
Negro Youth.” (Columbia University, 
Teachers College.) Education. 

26. “The Catholic Church and the 
Negro in the United States Prior to the 
Civil War.” (Fordham University.) 
History. 

Ohio 

27. “A Study of the Attitudes Toward 
Negroes of White Prospective School 
Teachers.” (Ohio State University.) So- 
ciology. 

28. “Negro Street Society: A Study 
of Racial Adjustment in Two Southern 
Urban Communities.” (Ohio State Uni- 
versity.) Sociology. 

29. “The Influence of the State and 
United States Supreme Court Decisions 
on the Education of the Negro.” (Ohio 
State University.) Education. 


Pennsylvania 


30. “Professional Laboratory Exper- 
iences Provided in Teacher Education 
Programs by Negro Colleges in Virginia 
and Nearby Areas.” (Pennsylvania State 
College.) Education. 

31. “Academic Adaptability of Negro 
Junior College Graduates to Senior Col- 
lege.” (Pennsylvania State College.) 
Education. 

32. “A Study of Negroes Employed 
by the Sun Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company During World War II, and 
their Problems in the Post-War Period.” 
(University of Pennsylvania.) Soctology. 

33. “An Evaluation of the Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers.” (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.) Education. 

34. “A History of Religious Education 
Among Negroes in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica.” (University of Pittsburg.) Religion. 

35. “A Partial Selection of the Cur- 
ticulum Content for the Improvement 
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of Industrial Teacher Education in Col- 
leges for Negroes.” (University of Pitts- 
burg). Education. 

36. “An Account of Negro Slavery in 
the Cape Fear Region Prior to 1860.” 
(University of Pittsburgh) History. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this study of 
university research in 1950 may 
be summarized as follows: (1) 
there was an increase of 34 studies 
reported in 1950 over the total 
number of studies reported in 
1949: (2) prior to 1950 the total 
of 587 studies reported in 1949 
was the largest number reported 
during any single year of the nine- 
teen-year period of these reviews; 
furthermore, the total of 571 
studies reported in 1950 evidences 
a post-war continuation of increas- 
ed attention to studies incident to 
the Negro; (8) in the year 1949 
the largest number of universities 
(seventy-four) sponsored research 
during the nineteen-year period of 
these studies—the next highest 
number of institutions reporting 
studies was sixty-eight in 1942, 
sixty-six institutions reported 
studies in 1950; (4) forty of the 
universities reporting permit the 
matriculation of both white and 
Negro students, and produced a 
combined total of 138 or 24.16 per 
cent of the total studies in 1950— 
fourteen universities (in the South- 
ern or border states) refuse Negro 
graduate school matriculants, and 
produced a combined total of only 
forty-five or 5.06 per cent of the 
total studies—twelve universities 
are attended predominately by Ne- 
gro students and produced a com- 


bined total of 401 studies (all 
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masters’ theses), or 74.96 per cent 
of the total studies; (5) 69.23 per 
cent of the racially identified au- 
thors of doctors’ dissertations were 
Negroes, and 88.88 per cent of the 
identified authors of masters’ 
theses were Negroes; (6) the lar- 
gest number of institutions report- 
ing, twenty-seven (inclusive of the 
colleges for Negroes) are in the 
South, and reported 399 masters 
theses, 2 doctors’ dissertations, and 
401 total studies; (7) during 1950 
the majority of the university re- 
search incident to the Negro was 
conducted in the departments of 
Education, history, home econom- 


ics, social work, and sociology—in 
1950 there were 300 studies in 


Education, 32 in history, 32 in 


home economics, 58 in social work, 
and 44 in sociology. 


Finally, the hope is expressed, as 
in past studies in this series, that 
the quantitative increase in re- 
search incident to the Negro will 
be accompanied by the evidence 
of an enchanced value of research 
to our American Social Order. 
There is increasing evidence that a 
better understanding of minority 
peoples and problems is currently 
obtaining, and is being reflected 
by more liberal and democratic 
legislation and judicial decisions. A 
continued increase of research 
studies should help to accelerate 
the pace of democracy’s advance. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


The Scottsboro In Us All* 


If you were alive at any time 
between March 25, 1931 and June 
8, 1950, you lived, willy-nilly, in 
a Scottsboro world. The air you 
breathed was affected; the speech 
you heard; the newspaper you 
read; your political and interna- 
tional outlook, no matter where 
you sojourned, on the so-called 
civilized earth. The present ten- 
sions between East and West owe 
much of their early growth to 
the gigantic morality drama which 
did one-night stands around the 
globe—in which American democ- 
racy was depicted as the Hypo- 
critical Ogre of Evil, and Some- 
body Else as Helper of Justice— 
in foundation of the pleas for fi- 
nancial help “to save the Scotts- 
boro boys.” 


Small wonder, then, that al- 
though one of America’s largest 
publishing firms, Doubleday and 
Company, brought out a firsthand 
story in 1950 by the chief Scotts- 
boro boy, Haywood Patterson, 
they came back in 1951 with a 
new book on the subject, this one 
from the command post of the 
Scottsboro Defense Committee. Dr. 
Allen Knight Chalmers, author of 
They Shall Be Free, was Chairman 
of that Committee during the 
seventeen years of its existence. 
Anti-communist in the midst of 
communists, Northerner in the 
midst of Southerner, he kept his 
eye always on the ball—the free- 
dom of nine innocent men, capi- 
tally accused of eighteen sensa- 
tional crimes. And although it 
took him and his supporters seven- 


*Allan K. Chalmers, They Shall Be Free. 
ao York: Doubleday and Co., 1951. Pp. 


teen years; although at times their 
most vociferous “helpers” were the 
chief stumbling-blocks to the main 
objective; although more than once 
every known weapon was exhaust- 
ed and they faced a solid, im- 
penetrable wall, Dr. Chalmers 
stayed on the job until every man 
of those boys was free. 


For those who suppose the 
stodgy official version compared 
to the other as the lively, more 
personal account, a word of warn- 
ing: this one reads like the murder 
mystery it is. The present reviewer 
could not put it down. It is no less 
passionate or burning than the 
Patterson-Conrad story, only less 
crude and more intellectually ap- 
pealing. It is written by a real man, 
and a big, honest man (who makes 
no special effort to be modest or 
immodest), by an alert and dex- 
terous and ingenious man, who be- 
lieved all the time he was going 
to win against the staggering odds; 
above all, by a patient man, who 
worked like a buzz saw during his 
waiting. 


Like any other world folk story, 
the Scottsboro story is inexhaust- 
ible for thrills and implications. 
This time, look at it this way: 
all this fuss because some boys on 
a freight train played a game as 
old as boys themselves—King of 
the Castle—and because the freight 
train ran through Northern Ala- 
bama, and the eliminated boys 
were white, and the winners black 
(although it is often overlooked 
that Patterson, one of the winners, 
saved the life of Gilley, one of 
the losers, when he was about to 
slip under the wheels of the train). 
All this worldwide radioactivity 
set off by a chain reaction in a 
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little town in Alabama, which in 
1930 had only 2,304 people, and 
in 1940, only 2,834. All this ani- 
mosity and talk of death because 
in the South, even yet, the only 
ultimate way to keep the black in 
his place is to round up some 
white woman to accuse him of rape. 


Dr. Chalmer’s book does not 
merely retell the story, his way. 
With a sense of the dramatic born 
of his relish for a good fight, and 
his toughness once in, he re-esti- 
mates the people and the events. 
There is Leibowitz, the Jew lawyer 
(who has told and still tells his 
version of Scottsboro, with or with- 
out provocation) who knew he was 
hated in the courtroom and who 
taunted his haters into fatal errors 
which would not escape the eye of 
higher courts. There were the com- 
munists, who according to Morris 
Ernst, collected a million dollars 
on the word Scottsboro for their 
general treasury, although (says 
Dr. Chalmers) the total expendi- 
tures in the whole sase were well 
under fifty thousand. 


There was Governor Graves of 
Alabama who promised to free the 
boys, and reneged on his promise 
because he lacked the intestines 
to face political oblivion. There 
was the Southern Committee, led 
by the late Grover Hall, longtime 
editor of the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser (to whom this book is dedi- 
cated), who believed in the boys’ 
innocence but who had to handle 
the case without doing irreparable 
violence to Southern mores. There 
was Victoria Price, who repeated 
inveterately her preposterous 
fable of rape in trial after trial, 
years after her sister-in-immoral- 
ity, Ruby Bates, had found the 
murderous jokes no longer tellable, 
and after Judge Horton had ju- 
dicially proved that if she had 
been raped, she couldn’t have been 
the way she said she was. There 
were the Alabama attorneys-gen- 


eral (let them be nameless) who 
offered all kinds of tricky deals, 
which said in so many words that 
nine boys could ravage two prosti- 
tutes in sequence, and some deserve 
instant death, some life imprison- 
ment, and some just brutal de- 
tention for a few years. 

There were Dr. Chalmer’s peo- 
ple at the Broadway Taxernacle, 
a famous church in American so- 
cial history. One of them who had 
developed the habit of contribut- 
ing $600 a year went his sorrow- 
ful way when his pastor would 
not get out of the horrible mess; 
and four others closed the ranks 
by increasing their contributions 
$150 a year each. 


Most touching of all was Andy 
Wright, one of the nine, and al- 
most Dr. Chalmer’s hero. Out of 
school at thirteen, taking the place 
of a dead father, with a brother 
of eight and a sister to care for, 
he was a man of self-generated 
dignity and respect, in spite of 
his rough ways. Once on parole, 
he got into trouble and left the 
State, thereby breaking his parole. 
He was gone, free, and unlikely 
to be caught, let alone returned 
by extradition. He nevertheless 
came back of his own accord, un- 
masked, when told that his staying 
away would hurt the other boys’ 
chances to get out. Ironically 
enough, he was the last man free. 


He had been in jail for seven 
years when the State of Alabama, 
knowing the boys innocent, offered 
to free them all if they would sign 
confessions to the crimes as 
charged. Freedom in exchange for 
an admission of capital guilt! Ap- 
proached with this offer, after 
four months in solitary confine- 
ment—real, deep solitary—and 
facing eight unbearable months 
more, Andy Wright promptly said: 
“Doc, I’ll rot here till I die before 
I’ll say I did something I didn’t 
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do just to get myself out of here.” 


They Shall Be Free is full of 
such downright excitements. And 
of the breath-taking analysis of 
the question, “What Is Innocence?” 
when a man must be guilty for a 
State or a Nation to keep going 
the way it has been. And of such 
ironies as “What Is Justice?” in 
terms of the actions of the people 
of Alabama and the indifference 
of the people of the world in the 
long years after 1988 when even 
the New York Times pontifically 
pronounced: “Thus in a tangle of 
inconsistencies ended the Scottsboro 
case.” With most of the boys still 
in jail. With the inscription still 
cut into the marble of Alabama’s 
Palace of Justice: “Equal Justice 
to All People of Whatever State 
or Persuasion.” The Times was 
expressing no doubt a consensus- 
view, but it did not reckon with 
the reserve spirit of the Chair- 
man of the Scottsboro Defense 
Committee, whose slogan always 
had been that you aren’t defeated 
until after you quit. 


When people say, such and such 
an event is a symbol, or only a 
symbol, what do they mean? They 
Shall Be Free helps you decide. 
If only the freedom of nine boys, 
shackled by poor backgrounds and 
living under disadvantaged skies 
from the beginning, had been at 
stake, would the Chalmerses have 
been justified in coming to meeting 
after their thousandth setback 
over nearly two decades and say- 
ing: “Well, what next step do we 
take to get our people free?” If 
hundreds of millions of stoical 
and apathetic people can hear the 
words “justice”, “freedom”, and 
never move out of their orbits 
when they see the things endang- 
ered, is the fight worth making? 


_As much as any book this re- 
viewer has read, They Shall Be 
Free proves in dramatic satisfy- 
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ing terms that the fight for free- 
dom is worth making. The free- 
dom of any nine boys, of any one 
boy, is the freedom of the world, 
and that is what Dr. Chalmers 
never ceased to say. That is why 
the people, beginning with the 
Lg believed in him, and still be- 
ieve. 


Where are the beneficiaries of 
the fight today? Two have been 
back in trouble recently, but main- 
ly because people will not forget 
that they were and are Scottsboro 
boys. One has changed his name, 
and is a red cap, doing fine. Anoth- 
er is in the fur business in New 
York, married with two children. 
A fifth is an orderly in a hospital, 
seemingly well-adjusted. The sixth 
is a steel worker in the North; 
the seventh and eighth live and 
work on farms; and the ninth, 
who has never caused any trouble, 
is in a wholesale house in the Mid- 
dle West, and has—as is certainly 
best for him—dropped out of sight. 


This is an excellent average, 
and wonderful justification for the 
struggle that was made. And if 
this average were not so high, the 
justification would still be the 
same, as long as the struggle for 
freedom turns out to be a benison 
not primarily upon the freed, but 
upon those who work to set men 
free. To these latter it brings 
blood and light and stars. 


The Scottsboros are all around, 
today, in a million deceptive forms, 
and the fight for men to be free 
is increasingly the hardest of 
fighting. For some, it is just words 
to be said for business reasons, 
or to win the next election, or be- 
cause they sound pretty on De- 
fense Day or the Fourth of July. 
For a few others, it is true words, 
and the fight is a true fight. For 
all, it should be a fight to the end 
of life, and a fight to win. 


But if any one fighter or would- 
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be-fighter learns of Allan Knight 
Chalmers’s They Shall Be Free, 
and does not buy it, and read it, 
and propagate its ideas, then it is 


certain that he does not want to 


win. 
John Lovell, Jr., 
Department of English 
Howard University 


Quakers and Slavery in America* 


Students of American History 
will welcome this scholarly volume 
dealing with the role of the 
Quakers in the abolition of slave- 
ry in America. Departing from 
other Quaker historians like Isaac 
Sharpless, Allen Thomas, Stephen 
Weeks, and others who have shown 
how the Quakers purged them- 
selves of slavery, Professor Drake 
traces the participation of the 
Friends in the entire American 
antislavery movement, including 
the West Indies. As the author 
puts it, the study “.... attempts 
to show the abolition problem in 
its entirety in the West Indies, the 
North, and the South, from early 
colonial times . .. to the Civil 
War.” 

A tremendous task both in scope 
and in time. But Professor Drake 
was excellently prepared for his 
assignment. A Professor of History 
at Haverford College, he is also 
Curator of the great Quaker Col- 
lection in the Haverford College 
Library, one of the largest store- 
houses of Quaker manuscripts and 
printed sources available. He has 
ranged far afield, winnowing 
from the vast materials here and 
abroad data necessary for his 
study. Indeed, little pertinent ma- 
terial seems to have escaped him; 
he has utilized a tremendous mass 
of primary sources—manuscript 
and printed—Quaker and non- 
Quaker. 


*Thomas | E. Drake, Quakers and Slavery 
in America. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 245. 


In the opinion of this reviewer, 
the author seems to have done a 
remarkable job. Within the con- 
fines of two hundred pages he 
has compressed the findings de- 
rived from a mass of data into 
a compact, scholarly, highly-read- 
able monograph. Subject headings, 
such as “Slavery Troubles the 
Quaker Conscience”, “Voices Cry- 
ing in the Wilderness’, ‘The 
Quakers Free their Slaves”, “A 
Generation of Gradualists”, and “A 
Quiet Testimony” afford some in- 
dication of the topics treated in 
nine short chapters which make 
up the book. 


The part played by the Quakers 
in the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade among their own mem- 
bers has been set forth by other 
scholars. However, preoccupation 
with this thesis 'necessarily forms 
a great part of the burden of this 
volume. Yet the author shows that 
Quaker influence upon the anti- 
slavery movement was enormous. 
Until the eve of the American 
Revolution, the Quakers carried 
on the only real effort against 
both slavery and the slave-trade. 
Failing to effect emancipation by 
religious means in the seventeenth 
century, the Quakers in the eigh- 
teenth century turned to civil ac- 
tion. Quakers entered politics, then 
influenced the imposition of pro- 
hibitive imposts of £20 and £19 
head on each Negro brought into 
Pennsylvania and Maryland re- 
spectively. (However, both were 
dissallowed by the Crown). They 
led the emancipation movement 
during the American Revolution 
and the abolition of slavery and 
the slave trade by New England 
and other Northern states down to 
1790 was due in no small part to 
their efforts. Quakers founded So- 
cieties, beginning in 1784, devoted 
to the freeing of the slaves and 
the protection of free Negroes un- 


lawfully held in bondage. These 
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organizations were made up of 
both Quakers and non-Quakers. 
Their zealous efforts for national 
legislation against slavery and the 
slave trade failed during the Con- 
federation Period, but reached a 
climax with the national prohibi- 
tion of the slave trade in 1807. 
However, their struggle against 
slavery was not without cost. 
Quakers, like those who fight for 
civil rights for minorities today, 
were branded as “fanatics” and 
“sowers of dissension”; they were 
assaulted, their houses burned; 
they were lynched and also charged 
with attempting to break up the 
union. 


After 1807 Quaker militancy 
against slavery lapsed. No longer 
did Quakers lead the numerous 
allies whom they had inspired up 
to that time. The Industrial Revo- 
lution, creating a demand for cot- 
ton abroad, fastened slavery upon 
the country after 1800. Quaker 
leaders, once militantly engaged in 
moral action against slavery, now 
became conservative business men, 
regarding with disfavor any ac- 
tion by members of their Society 
which would disturb their economic 
interests. After 1807 the Quakers, 
in the main, satisfied their con- 
sciences by advocating gradual 
manumission and driving out of 
their society radicals like Garrison, 
Levi Coffin, Angelina and Sarah 
Grimke who advocated immediate 
abolition. Garrisonian abolitionism 
split Quaker societies asunder. The 
greatest part of their membership 
became “gradualists” believing that 
slavery would ultimately be abolish- 
ed and that agitation against it only 
made matters worse. In this sense, 
they form a parallel with “gradual- 
ists” today in respect to civil rights 
for the Negro who counsel that 
time and education will solve the 
problem; that agitation for im- 
mediate granting of such rights 
can only harm both races. Thus 


a great humanitarian movement 
foundered because economic con- 
siderations truimphed over moral 
principles. The Quaker influence 
never made itself felt after 1807 
as it had prior to that time. Grad- 
ualism, then as now, was too often 
interpreted as justification for do- 
ing nothing. 


In face of the author’s title, the 
reader might reasonably have ex- 
pected that more space would be 
alloted to Quaker influences upon 
the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies. This reviewer would also 
have been better satisfied had the 
author more adequately supported 
his statement that the Quakers 
“adopted the novel scheme of com- 
pensating their Negroes for the 
work they had done while in slave- 
ry” (p. 7). Professor Drake cites 
but one case (p. 77) to prove this 
unusual claim. The reader would 
like to know how general was this 
practice, and on what basis was 
the amount of compensation com- 
puted. The value of the book might 
have been further enhanced by a 
more detailed index. However, the 
thirty-six page bibliographical es- 
say, including many items not here- 
tofore utilized, more than com- 
pensates for any deficiency in the 
index. To many scholars the bibli- 
ographical note alone will be well 
worth the price of the book. 


Here is a volume that no student 
of American history and especially 
of Negro slavery can afford to 
miss. Finally, the tragic conse- 
quences of the failure of the 
Quakers to carry their crusade 
against slavery to its logical con- 
clusion after 1830, should not be 
lost upon those today who counsel 
gradualism in extending the bene- 
fits of American democracy im- 
partially to all of its citizens. 


Lorenzo J. Greene 
Professor of History 
Lincoln University (Mo.) 
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Country Gentleman* 


Country Gentleman is a splendid 
first play by a gifted author, Jean 
Carter. Consisting of a Prologue 
and four acts, “it is based on an 
event which actually occurred in 
a small town in Pennsylvania.” 


Louise Whitfield, a white girl, 
discovers that she is to become 
the mother of a child by Kurt 
Mason, a Negro neighbor. Her 
mother was not angry because 
of Louise’s pregnancy, for “You 
were old enough to get into this 
mischief.” The Whitfields became 
disgusted when they learned the 
identity of their prospective son- 
in-law. They drove Louise from 
their home, and, though they had 
lived in the town for thirty years, 
left suddenly. 


And so Louise and Kurt were 
faced with the hostility of a prej- 
udice-ridden, backward town; they 
were victims of the vicious wrath 
of a provincial, Northeastern 
Pennsylvania folk. But thir de- 
termination to face difficulties un- 
flinchingly and the kindnesses of 
Noel Davis (the country gentle- 
man), who took them in out of the 
storm, enabled Louise and Kurt to 
survive. 


Miss Carter’s theme seems to be 
that “love is the cure for what ails 
mankind” and that “if you can lift 
mankind one notch by the strength 
and beauty of your life, you will 
have reached a height and purpose 
in the universe.” This is convinc- 
ingly demonstrated by more than 
one of Miss Carter’s characters, 
particularly by the country gentle- 
man who, like Jesus Christ, gave 
his life that others may live and 
love. Though these mountain folk 
(English, Irish, Scotch, Poles, 
Italians, Germans, et al.) highly 
respected their “kind,” they failed 





*Jean Carter, Country Gentleman. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1950. Pp. 64. 


to understand that every man is 
God’s creature, and is therefore to 
be treated as a human being. Like 
too many people in this segrega- 
tion-cursed world, they did not 
realize that “. . . love can transcend 
the color line, and perhaps if it did 
more frequently our civilization 
would gain the impetus it needs.” 


Country Gentleman is a well- 
written drama. Fact-facing as to 
the growingly serious Negro-white 
(intermarriage) problem, it offers 
a refreshingly healthy outlook ona 
confused world. 


J. Randolph Fisher 

Department of Language 
and Literature 

Savannah State College 


Songs of Creation* 


Dr. Marion Cuthbert’s Songs of 
Creation consists of five poems, 
(We Can Know Surely, The Life of 
God, The Great Laws, Great Truths 
and Immortality), in free verse. 
Especially rhythmical and appa- 
rently written without regard to 
set patterns of meter, rime, or 
length of line, these poems possess 
that clarity and moving quality 
peculiar to W. E. B. Dubois’ “A 
Litany to Atlanta” and James 
Weldon Johnson’s “The Prodigal 
Son.” Also like these poetic inter- 
pretations, much of the poetic ef- 
fect of Songs of Creation rests 
upon subtle variations in rhythm 
and in length of line, and upon re- 
markable images (such, for ex- 
ample, as those of the Great Teach- 
er exemplifying the deeper mean- 
ings of the Parable of the Talents 
sata Parable of the Prodigal 

on). 


Particularly appealing to stu- 
dents of the New Testament, this 
little book has uncommon interest 
too for those who seek healthy 





*Marion Cuthbert, Songs of Creation. New 
York: The Woman’s Press, 1949. Pp. 46. 
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conceptions of life, immortality, 
truth, love, and justice. So many 

ple have been unable to under- 
stand the forgiving father of the 
prodigal son. But the Great Teach- 
er, creator-wise, does. For 


There is that beyond man’s justice— 
it is love. 

And not the love by which one seeks 
to hold another to himself— 

Those often sweet affections, compan- 
ionship, tenderness and that in- 
describable way 

In which they who are alike are 
known to one another, good as these 
things are— 

No, this love of which I speak is ad- 
mission of the possibility of stature, 

Of better than we guessed at, fuller, 
more. 


Here we find a language which 
contributes consistently to the 
mood of the poems. Concrete words 
connotative words, and apt figures 
of speech make the poems atten- 
tion-arresting. Consider this re- 
markable analysis: 

Swing out, Time, 

Use the arrow for the arc 

And pendulum for pulse. 

In what field you fall, 

Silver strength of forever, 

We shall never know. 

What edge you touch 

Swinging weight of eternity, 

Must ever escape us. 

But this we know: We cannot break 

The handclasp of now and forever: 

If we journey a million years, 

We could not find where here becomes 

there. 


A helpful little book, Songs of 
Creation manages to make mean- 
ingful some of the secrets that the 
Great Teacher would have man- 
kind know. Using the question-an- 
swer technique effectively employed 
by Socrates and Jesus Christ, this 
poet gets at life’s meaning with ad- 
mirable ease. 


How do I know what I am?... 
To be 
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Is to be about something great 
Outside one’s self. 


Dr. Cuthbert has thought long 
and thoroughly about life, death, 
and the Great Teacher. Her ideas, 
here interpreted poetically, are re- 
vealing and reassuring. Certainly 
they add to the painstaking read- 
er’s understanding of his world and 
of human nature. 


J. Randolph Fisher 


Best Short Stories* 


Best Short Stories by Afro- 
American Writers contains what 
Professors Nick Aaron Ford and 
H. L. Faggett considered the forty 
most interesting and significant 
stories published in the Afro-Amer- 
ican newspaper during the past 
twenty-five years. The stories are 
arranged under five heads: “Of 
Human Relations,” “Of Crime and 
Punishment,” “Of Loyalty and 
Patriotism,” “Of Love and Ro- 
mance,” and “Of Sunshine and 
Shadow.” 


The editors have presented an 
impressive and pleasing selection 
of stories of Negro life. The stories 
included under the heading, “Of 
Human Relations,” are concerned 
largely with problems faced by 
colored people in a white man’s 
world. Two of the most appealing 
(and typical of the others) are 
Nick Aaron Ford’s “Let the Church 
Roll On” and Simeon Booker, Jr.’s 
“She Never Knew.” In the first, 
the Reverend Jerome K. Doakes, a 
white minister, has his secretary 
dramatically to blot from the 
church roll the name of a white 
member who has objected to the 
admission of a Negro to church 
membership. In the second story 
a prejudiced white mother is given 


*Nick Aaron Ford, and H. L. Faggett(eds.), 
Best Short Stories By Afro-American 
Writers. Boston: Meadow Pub. Co. 
[Cop. 1950]. Pp. 307. 
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the answer she wants when she 
is sent knowingly to the Negro 
mother of her dead soldier son’s 
pal. Not being able to conceive 
that her son was the friend of a 
Negro boy, she says, “I must have 
the wrong address.” 


“I am sorry. You probably have 
the wrong address,” quietly an- 
swers the Negro mother. Mr. 
Booker ends his story with an 
unnecessary sermonic observation 
which reveals the propaganda in- 
tent of his story: “All through 
the war I had been thinking of 
Mrs. Booker and wondering when 
America will provide the kind of 
democracy that all of its citizens 
can be proud of.” (p. 86.) This 
superfluous ending weakens the 
effectiveness of the story, which 
otherwise treats a significant emo- 
tion-packed incident very impres- 
sively. 


H. L. Faggett’s ‘““Chatter-Stick 
Sermon” which treats the emotions 
of a Negro fleeing a mob stands out 
among stories “Of Crime and 
Punishment.” March Lacy’s 
“Fighting Finish,” the tragic and 
moving story of a Negro captain’s 
love for his ship, ranks as the 
most effective among the stories 
“Of Loyalty and _ Patriotism.” 
Rudolph Fisher’s ‘Common Meter” 
easily tops the other stories “Of 
Love and Romance.” Taking a 
band contest colored by intrigue 
and romance as his material, Mr. 
Fisher weaves one of the most de- 
lightful and artistic narratives in 
the entire book. His description of 
the music is especially effective. 
Among the stories “Of Sunshine 
and Shadow” John P. Moore’s 
“Beauty and the Diamond Ring,” 
a humorous narrative of a con- 
fidence scheme, deserves special 
mention. 


The stories in Best Short Stories 
by Afro-American Writers are, in 
the main, interesting and appealing 


although they are far from being 
flawless. They run the gamut of 
the short story type. The editors 
have done a commendable job of 
selecting and arranging this sig- 
nificant body of literature by Ne- 
gro authors. The book could hardly 
be recommended for use as a model 
of short story writing; however, 
it will be a valuable addition to 
the library of any one interested 
in reading stories of Negro life for 
the pleasure of doing so and who, 
at the same time, does not mind 
being exposed to pro-Negro propa- 


ganda. 
Osborn T. Smallwood 
Assistant Professor of 
English 
Howard University 


Ideas and Men* 


The magnitude of the intellectual 
historian’s task is made mani- 
fest once more by Professor Brin- 
ton’s vigorous effort ‘to make clear 
what large groups of men and 
women in the West have felt about 
the answers to the great question 
of human destiny.” Aware of the 
inevitable deficiencies in any “car- 
tography of ideas,” the author 
presents his “travelogue” through 
the “country of the human mind” 
with clarity, ingenuity, and pur- 
pose. After observing in review 
man’s struggle in each period to 
close the gap between the ideal and 
the real, that is, “what ought to 
be” and “what is,” the reader is 
compelled to reexamine for him- 
self the possibilities of solving this 
same crucial problem in our own 
time. Professor Brinton is con- 
vinced that to arrive at the most 
plausible explanations of the com- 
parative failure of the ideals of 
democracy and progress we must 
study the way men actually be- 





*Crane Brinton, Jdeas and Men: The Story 
of Western Thought. New York: Prentice 
Hall, 1950. 
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have, and the relations between 
their ideals and their acts. Realiz- 
ing that as a preliminary to such 
an investigation one must take a 
stand on “the great question of 
the existence of a normative 
knowledge of values” he affirms 
his belief that for Western man 
value-judgments cannot be given 
a “solid ranking order save by the 
intervention of a human activity 
commonly called faith.” This ad- 
mission that reason, powerful 
though it is, cannot eliminate the 
perversity of the human will, in- 
dicates the interdependence of the 
social sciences and the humanities, 
a relationship perhaps most strik- 
ingly apparent to the modern his- 
torian. 


No student of history will be en- 
tirely satisfied with the points of 
emphasis that Professor Brinton 
selects in trying to communicate 
the essence of each of the periods 
outlined. The classicist will regret 
a lack of perception of the glory 
and the grandeur of the ancient 
world. Christian and non-Chris- 
tian will consider the carefully in- 
definite discussion of Christianity 
of little positive value. The me- 
dievalist is most likely to approve 
the sensitive reappraisal of the 
Middle Ages. Although there are 
details which the reader will ques- 
tion, he will admire the neat unity 
achieved in the explanations of 
Humanism, Protestantism, Ration- 
alism, the Enlightenment, and the 
Victorian Compromise as interact- 
ing elements in the making of the 
modern world. 


The author’s method can best be 
suggested by noting his approach 
to one specific period. For ex- 
ample, the two chapters on the 
Middle Ages include sections on the 
Institutions, theology and philos- 
ophy, theories of human relations, 
and Medieval culture in general, 
to which is added an evaluation 
of that culture. The expositions 


are lucid and the conclusions re- 
freshing, since we are told that 
the Middle Ages at their height 
constituted one of “the free so- 
cieties” in which may be found 
the roots of modern Western de- 
mocracy. Mature Scholasticism 
is recognized as “one of the most 
successful efforts to resolve the 
tension between this world and the 
other” and one of the sources of 
modern science. Typical of the 
judicious analysis of one of the 
outstanding figures of the time is 
the slyly rhetorical reference to 
Thomas Aquinas as “an admirable 
philosopher for the Christian seek- 
ing peace of mind and a disturb- 
ing one for the peace of mind of 
the non-Christian.” Thus, in each 
period attention is directed to the 
effect of the ideal upon the real. 


There is no striving for style as 
such. The language is straight- 
forward and often colloquial, and 
there is a consequent unevenness 
that is to be found in many books 
intended for the use of students. 
Rather disturbing is a too frequent 
occurrence of the term “tender- 
minded” involving a not alway 
unequivocal concept borrowed from 
William James. 


Under “Suggestions for Fur- 
ther Study” are a sensible list of 
original and critical writings to 
be read in connection with each 
section and a challenging group 
of essay topics. 


Of special interest is the sum- 
ming up in which the author dares 
what he terms “big generalizations 
about the intellectual climate of 
the West.” He lists as the ingred- 
ients in the compound of West- 
ern culture a constant flourishing 
of natural science, a persistent 
concept of natural law implying 
at all times a conviction that the 
gap between what we have and 
what we want is “not an abyss 
but a relation,” and finally a feel- 
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ing for the dignity of man. Under 
the provocative heading, “Our 
Present Discontents,” the hope is 
expressed that the Western demo- 
crat may be able to shake off “the 
burden of excessive optimism 
about human perfectibility in- 
herited from the Enlightenment” 
and adapt his ideals to the world 
as it is. 


The consistent and unsubtle 
Americanism of the work, espe- 
cially in the chapters on the 
twentieth century, may ultimately 
prove to be its most important in- 
dependent contribution. The au- 
thor, who has_ conscientiously 
stressed the manysidedness of each 
controversial subject, happily al- 
lows himself a strongly positive 
outline of the three choices for 
the Western democrat: the idealis- 
tic, the realistic, or the cynical 
democracy. He concludes that the 
last, “a democracy whose citizens 
profess in this world one set of 
beliefs and live another, is wholly 
impossible.” The realistic democ- 
racy might, he thinks, become the 
most successful of cultures, al- 
though it would demand more of 
its citizens than any human cul- 
ture has demanded. 


Ideas and Men can be recom- 
mended chiefly for the clear in- 
troduction it offers to fundamental 
terms in the vocabulary of the his- 
torian of the mind, for its reevalu- 
ations and corrections of miscon- 
ceptions, and for its stimulus to 
self-thought. 


Virginia Woods Callahan 
Associate Professor of Classics 
Howard University 


No Green Pastures 


No Green Pastures’ has as its 
subject the Negro in England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Rumania, 





*Roi Ottley, No Green Pastures. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. 234. 





Hungary, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece, Egypt, and Israel. 
Although Mr. Ottley admits that 
no “blanket charge” can be leveled 
against Europe, because each na- 
tion has a distinct attitude toward 
Negroes, his introductory chapter 
includes the following summary 
of his conclusions: (1) Negroes 
in America enjoy a share of ma- 
terial things which most white peo- 
ple do not enjoy elsewhere in the 
world today. (2) American Ne- 
groes form a sort of aristocracy 
within the world’s black commun- 
nity, because of their incompar- 
able achievements and material 
possessions. (3) The bulk of blacks 
in Europe is abysmally poor. (4) 
If a country has a Negro popula- 
tion, automatically that country is 
more or less prejudiced toward a 
dark skin. (5) European tolerance 
of different races and _ colors, 
though no myth, has been greatly 
romanticized. (6) The ardor of 
the European’s racial tolerance 
is not genuine. (7) Sheer hypoc- 
risy frequently underscores criti- 
cism of racialism in the United 
States. (8) A deep strain of racial 
prejudice against Negroes runs 
through the cultural fabric of 
Europe. (pp. 2-12.) 


Important in a consideration of 
Mr. Ottley’s book is a summary 
of the author’s findings on the at- 
titude toward Negroes in the coun- 
tries he visited. The British, he 
believes, are the most cruelly prej- 
udiced people abroad. The French, 
sentimental in their attitude to- 
ward Negroes, are only “playing 
a part” in the presence of for- 
eigners. Their loud liberalism is 
sheer exhibitionism by means of 
which they live up to a well-ad- 
vertised convention imposed upon 
them. Italy, a country in many 
ways freer of race prejudice than 
France, is indifferent, with few 
preconceived notions. Popular 


sentiment in Italy expresses a 
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racial liberalism which is exhibited 
in nearly every level of the coun- 
try’s society. Germany, a country 
traditionally less prejudiced than 
England or France, possesses a 
liberalism which, because it is un- 
derscored by a racial cynicism, 
makes the Germans unpredictable. 
Even under the Nazis few Negroes 
were victims of day-to-day bru- 
tality as meted out to Jews. Be- 
yond sheer curiosity there seems 
to be no racial reaction in the 
Balkans. In Greece he never felt 
a “wisp of color awareness.” Egypt, 
as a result of the character of the 
Islamic religion, has no color bar, 
no legal, no social discrimination 
on account of race or national or- 
igin—a situation characteristic of 
the Middle East in general. The 
condition of the black Jews in 
Israel bears many similarities to 
that of Negroes in the United 
States. Black Jews live in squalor, 
do most of the hard work and are 
poorly paid. Yet the Black Yeme- 
mites are almost the only people 
in Israel who do fine gold and 
leather work—skills important in 
the country’s incipient industry. 
They have developed a little the- 
ater movement. A liberal atmos- 
phere in which motley races can 
thrive and aspire in Israel isolates 
the bigot and stifles the prej- 
udiced. In a small way, perhaps, 
Israel is leading a way to a solu- 
tion of color problems in the world. 


Obviously, methodology in a 
book of such scope which treats 
a subject of international signi- 
ficance is important. Of his method, 
Mr. Ottley writes: “What is re- 
ported in this book is not alone 
what I saw, heard, and dug from 
books—but actually what I felt 
living and traveling about the 
British Isles, Europe and Africa. 
I... interviewed countless people. 
This book . . . is built on anecdotes 
and personalities, but only in so 
far as they illustrate national or 


racial characteristics.” (p. vii) 
His methodology is defective in 
the following respects: (1) The 
author’s unfamiliarity with im- 
portant works on certain aspects 
of his subject is often responsible 
for statements which at times lead 
to serious errors. In his study of 
Britain, for example, he does not 
mention K. L. Little’s Negroes in 
Britain: A Study of Racial Rela- 
tions in English Society (London, 
1947), an important detailed study 
by a Lecturer in Anthropology at 
the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. His treat- 
ment of the Greek and Italian at- 
titude toward Negroes, particular- 
ly that portion which attempts to 
explain the absence of color-prej- 
udice in Greece and Italy, does not 
consider the more recent studies 
in the field [for a list of these, see 
M. Hammond, “Ancient Imperial- 
ism,” Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, 58-59 (1948) 138-139, 
two of which were essential for 
his study]. (2) The author is 
undiscriminating in the use of his 
sources, placing as much reliance 
upon “popular” unscientific articles 
as upon authoritative sources, e. g. 
B. N. Azikiwe’s “The Negro in 
Greek Mythology,” The Crisis, 41 
(1934). (83) Too much importance 
is attached to his anecdotes and 
“feelings” as bases for drawing 
important generalizations — not 
otherwise substantiated—about the 
racial attitudes of a nation whose 
ethos he often does not fully un- 
derstand. (4) In the interpreta- 
tion of his evidence, Mr. Ottley is 
often supersensitive as may be seen 
in his attitude toward the Dutch 
Christmas tradition of represent- 
ing Santa Claus as coming from 
Southern Spain accompanied by a 
Negro servant, Black Peter, to dis- 
tribute gifts. Apropos of this tra- 
dition, he writes “... to the shock 
and humiliation of Negroes, they 


discovered Peter being imperson- 
ated offensively by a Dutch woman 
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who had blackened her face with 
burnt cork.” (p. 4.) 


Most of the generalizations con- 
cerning European attitudes appear- 
ing in the introduction are not 
substantiated by the evidence cited 
in the separate chapters. One 
certainly cannot say, for example, 
that a deep strain of color-prej- 
udice rung through the cultural 
fabric of Europe if, as the author 
himself admits, there is little or 
no color-prejudice in Italy, where 
he says he found the “only racially 
positive note in all Europe”; if 
there is no prejudice against Ne- 
groes in the Balkans; if there was 
little color-prejudice in Germany 
before the war; if there is today 
a liberalism in that country even 
though Mr. Ottley finds it scored 
by what he calis a racial cynicism; 
and if France has a liberalism 
which the author, in spite of the 
copious contrary evidence cited, 
“feels” is hypocritical exhibition- 
ism. Likewise, one cannot say the 
presence of Negroes in a country 
automatically means that there will 
be color-prejudice, if, as Mr. Ottley 
states, there is no color bar to sep- 
arate the motley peoples of the 
Middle East. 


A more detailed examination of 
individual chapters illustrates his 
inconsistencies and defective meth- 
odology. The author, for example, 
found that many British during 
the war received Negro Americans 
hospitably, treated them fairly, 
and often refused to subject them 
to discrimination which Americans 
wished to be established in Eng- 
land. This liberal treatment, he 
assumes, stemmed from a desire 
to profit from “dollar-carrying” 
Negroes and from the English- 
man’s celebrated hypocritical racial 
tolerance. But, as Mr. Ottley him- 
self points out, the British in many 
parts of England saw Negroes for 
the first time during the war. In 
a problem as complicated as the 


objective determination of racial 
attitudes, is it reasonable to ex- 
plain the attitude of the British 
who saw Negroes for the first time 
as Mr. Ottley does? If the author 
had read Little’s book on Negroes 
in Britain, he may have modified 
his statement that “Britain . . 
has developed some of the tough- 
est and most disreputable Negroes 
on earth. ... They give the police 
a great deal of trouble.” (p.25; 
cf. Little, op. cit., 182-133.) 


The chapters on France are 
among the most chimerical in the 
book, because it is here that the 
author’s “feelings” are most ap- 
parent in the interpretation of his 
evidence. Although his general 
conclusion on France is, as stated 
above, that French liberalism is a 
hypocritical exhibitionism, he in- 
cludes the following observations 
on this country: 1. “ ... to an 
extent equalled by few places in 
the white world, France’s great 
city Paris is the nearest approach 
to civilized living for the black 
man.” (p. 74) 2. “... The Negro 
has personal dignity, freedom of 
movement; he may work at any 
occupation he is qualified to do, and 
may marry whom he chooses. Black 
Frenchmen are first-class citizens 
in the French community.” (pp. 
74-75) 3. “The French are inclined 
to judge Negroes on a basis of 
personal worth.” (p. 75) 4. “... 
there is no residential segrega- 
tion.” (p. 80) 5. “The Negro’s rel- 
atively free status in France today 
rests directly upon legal and lib- 
eral traditions—reinforced by a 
lively popular sentiment. This raci- 
al liberalism is often spectacular in 
top ranks and so dramatizes lib- 
eralism to the rank and file.” (p. 
84-85) 6. “... there was so little 
public support of the German at- 
tempt to impose color discrimina- 
tion that the edict lasted exactly 
three days.” (p. 75) 


Although in an early chapter 
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the author states that few nations 
which criticize America have pro- 
duced distinguished Negroes com- 
parable to those in the United 
States, (p. 11) he devotes several 
pages to distinguished French Ne- 
groes, indicating that Negroes are 
integrated in all fields of employ- 
ment, mentioning several Negro 
generals, a Negro chief of the army 
medical corps, two Negro admirals, 
several Negro members of the 
Cabinet and Chamber of Deputies, 
a vice-president of the Chamber 
of Deputies. The only evidence 
of discrimination in employment 
cited is the claim of Negroes, par- 
ticularly in Marseilles, that jobs 
are not open to them as readily 
as to whites. (p. 75) The French- 
man, he says, does not regard the 
carriére ouverte aux talents des 
négres as particularly unusual, nor 
does he feel that it warrants com- 
ment. He doubts that many French- 
men are even aware of this unique 
development in their own country. 
(pp. 81-91) 


His Italian section also is an in- 
teresting commentary on his meth- 
od. In spite of his introductory 
statement that Italians are indif- 
ferent in their attitude, (p. 8) his 
Italian chapters maintain that the 
Italians are conspicuously lacking 
in color-prejudice. In fact, he sum- 
marizes his findings on Italy by 
saying that in this country he 
found the only racially positive 
note in Europe. (p. 183) If his 
method had been more scientific, 
he would have found even more 
evidence in support of his con- 
clusion. A more detailed study 
of the press and a consideration 
of films such as Vivere in Pace, 
Senza Pieta, and Il Mulatto would 
have made important contribu- 
tions in this connection. Mr. Ottley, 
however, seems determined to find 
color-prejudice everywhere. As an 
example of this determination and 


of the absence of the scientific 


method, the following will suffice: 
“Today Rome’s café society crowd 
... as far as I could see, regards 
Negroes with fashionable interest 
but does not accept them as equals. 
One night in Rome I went to a 
night club, Restorante Fiorenze 
(sic) . . . One woman, observing 
my color and perhaps to make con- 
versation, opened with the remark 
that Paul Robeson’s singing was 
‘simply divine.’ But one quickly 
learned that she understood little 
about music, knew nothing about 
the spirituals, but merely was ex- 
cited by the Negro virility of the 
singer. He was, she explained, ‘a 
simply beautiful animal!’” (p. 
121) This is an excellent illustra- 
tion of Mr. Ottley’s “feelings” and 
non sequiturs. If the author, in 
his effort to find a historical ex- 
planation of the present Greek and 
Italian attitudes toward the Negro, 
had used authoritative sources, he 
would not have made the follow- 
ing astonishing statements: 1. 
“Cicero was perhaps Italy’s first 
racist. He was contemptuous of 
all Negroes and declared black 
synonymous with stupidity;’” (p. 
121) 2. “Caesar’s legions included 
Negroes when he invaded Ger- 
many ;” (p. 150-151) 3. Medea was 
a Negro; (p. 170) 4. “Homer ob- 
served Negroes in the streets of 
Athens.” (p. 170) 


In a period when all of us are 
striving for international goodwill 
it is unfortunate that a book should 
make undocumented generaliza- 


*Based on G. H. Beardsley’s [The Negro in 
Greek and Roman Civilization, Baltimore, 
(1929) 119-120] doubtful interpretation of a 
reading of Cicero’s, Red. in Sen. 6, 14. Cf. 
a detailed treatment of this point in “The 
Negro in Classical Italy,” American Journal 
of Philology 68 (1947) 288-290. Most of 
his material on the Negro in Greece and 
Italy is based on Mrs. Beardsley’s book, 
which not only makes scant use of the 
ancient literary evidence but also pays little 
attention to the copious archaeological evi- 
dence of the Negro in Egypt and Ethiopia, 
important for any consideration of the Ne- 
gro in classical lands. 
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tions about individuals or nations. 
This review has attempted to show 
the extent to which No Green Pas- 
tures has erred in this respect. 
The observation, for example, 
that sheer hypocrisy frequently 
underscores European criticism 
of racialism in the United States 
is not borne out by the evidence 
cited. It is certainly not true of 
Italy. The general absence of 
color-prejudice in Italy from 
ancient to modern times, with the 
exception of the Nazi inspired rac- 
ism of the Fascist period, has been 
frequently noted by scholars. 
When, therefore, one reads widely, 
even in the conservative press, 
that the Italian encounters diffi- 
culty in reconciling in his think- 
ing American practice with pro- 
fession in the area of civil rights, 
one realizes that the recording of 
such a view does not stem from 
hypocrisy or from political motives 
but from a natural reaction to what 
the Italian considers an undemo- 
cratic and unchristian aspect of a 
people to whom he has been tra- 
ditionally bound by close ties. It 


is common knowledge that the 
medieval Western tradition of 
freedom from discrimination based 
on color has had a strong tradition 
in many Latin-Catholic countries. 
The author should have examined 
this tradition more thoroughly be- 
fore branding French liberalism as 
hypocritical exhibitionism. 


The jacket of the book states: 
“Only a Negro writer could treat 
this subject with such intimate 
understanding, and Mr. Ottley is 
virtually the only Negro with 
the special experience necessary.” 
The first part of this statement, of 
course, would suggest that objec- 
tive scholarship is impossible. Gun- 
nar Myrdal is not a Negro; yet 
his American Dilemma not only 
reflects intimate understanding but 
also approaches his subject with 
objectivity. Mr. Ottley’s book, 
which has called attention to an 
important subject, demonstrates 
the need for an objective study. 


Frank M. Snowden, Jr. 
Professor of Classics 
Howard University 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance 
in Negro Education 


Section A: Negro Colleges and Universities: 1900-1950* 


HENRY G. BADGER 
Specialist in Educational Statistics, U. S. Office of Education 


HE PAST FIFTY YEARS HAVE 
WITNESSED A REMARKABLE 


DEVELOPMENT in the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes. Students, grad- 
uates, staff, income, expenditures, 
property, and endowments of these 
institutions have increased greatly. 
It is only in the number of institu- 
tions that the increase has been 
slow: from 99 in 1900 to 108 in 
1950. This, of course, means only 
that the development has been 
in the direction of increasing the 
size and facilities of existing in- 
stitutions rather than in multiply- 
ing the number of institutions. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment of college students 
in institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes increased from 
2,624 in 1899-1900 to the total of 
76,561 in 1949-50. The later fig- 
ure is 29.1 times that for the 
earlier year. For all higher educa- 
tion (Negro, white, and non seg- 
regated institutions) the 1950-51 
estimated enrollment was 10.7 
times that for 1899-1900. 

By 1947-48 institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes had 
practically eliminated their classes 





*Reprinted from “Statistics of Negro Col- 
leges and Universities: Students, Staff, and 
Finances, 1900-1950. Circular No. 293. U.S. 
Office of Education, April 1951. Copies of 
the circular are available without charge on 
application to the Office of Education. 

Copies of the Circular 326, bringing per- 
sonnel figures down to 1949-50, are also 
available on application to the Office of 
Education. 
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of less-than-college grade. In 1899- 
1900 nearly 28,000 pupils of sec- 
ondary or elementary grade were 
enrolled in _ institutions calling 
themselves colleges; these consti- 
tuted more than nine-tenths of 
the total enrollment at that time. 
In 1947-48 fewer than 1,800 pu- 
pils of less-than-college grade 
were enrolled at institutions of 
this type; these constituted less 
than 2.5 percent of the total for 
that year. 


No less noteworthy is the fact 
that whereas at the beginning of 
the century 41 of the 99 so-called 
colleges for Negroes had no stu- 
dents of college grade, in 1947-48 
every institution listed had col- 
lege students. In fact, at present 
only a minority of these institu- 
tions accept students of below- 
college grade—and these usually 
for the purpose of providing prac- 
tice teaching facilities for their 
college students. 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Bachelor’s degrees were con- 
ferred on 156 persons in 1900 and 
13,108 in 1950. Thus, for every 
person who in 1900 received a 
bachelor’s degree at one of the in- 
stitutions under review, 84 re- 
ceived that degree 50 years later. 
Corresponding figures for all high- 
er education (continental United 
States) for 1900 and 1950 were 
27,410 and 432,058, respectively, 
the latter figure being approxi- 
mately 16 times the former. 
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The date of first conferment of 
the master’s degree at Negro col- 
leges is not definitely known. 
There are indications that the 
degree was conferred at one or 
two colleges as early as 1879. 
Definite statistical reports to this 
office for 1900 and 1910 make no 
reference to this degree, but in 
1920 it was conferred on 5 per- 
sons. In 1950 it was conferred on 
768 persons. 


The doctorate is not at present 
conferred, nor are data at hand 
to show that it has ever been con- 
ferred at any of the institutions 
for the higher education of Ne- 
groes. Negroes receive their doc- 
torate degree at other institutions. 


FACULTY 


An analysis of faculty members 
in 1899-1900, by sex and race of 
member, and by type of control 
of institution, shows that in the 23 
institutions under public control, 
nearly 85 percent of the teachers 
were Negroes. Among the 76 in- 
stitutions under private control 
the distribution was almost exactly 
50-50 between the races. For all 
the 99 institutions as a group, 56.8 
percent, or approximately four- 
sevenths of the faculty members, 
were Negroes. No data have been 
collected on this point for later 
years, but it is believed by per- 
sons acquainted with the field that 
Negroes now constitute approxi- 


mately 90 to 95 percent of the 
faculty of these institutions. 


The increase in faculty mem- 
bers from 1899-1900 to 1949-50 
(the latest date for which figures 
are available) is also noteworthy. 
In 1899-1900 a total of 1,555 per- 
sons were reported in this cate- 
gory; in 1949-50 the number re- 
ported on a full-time equivalency 
basis was 6,600. The figure for the 
later year was 4.2 times that for 
the earlier year. This increase be- 


comes more striking when it is 
recalled that in 1899-1900 fewer 
than 10 percent of the students at 
these institutions were of college 
grade. If the faculty were reduced 
in the same proportion, it is 
probable that fewer than 150 tea. 
chers on a full-time equivalency 
basis would have been necessary 
to care for the work of administer. 
ing and instructing the college por. 
tion of the institutions involved. 


FINANCES 


Great strides in finances have 
likewise been made during the 
half-century. Like the gains in stu- 
dent enrollment and degrees, these 
increases have been somewhat ir- 
regular, but they have occurred in 
all phases of finance for which 
data are at hand. Thus, the educa- 
tional and general income of the 
institutions for the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes increased from 
$1,111,783 in 1899-1900 to $38,318, 
254 in 1947-48 (the most recent 
year for which data are available). 
The figure for the recent year is 
more than 34 times that for the 
earlier one. Remarkable as this 
growth is, however, it was at a 
somewhat slower rate than has 
been characteristic of higher edu- 
cation as a whole, for which the 
1947-48 figure was nearly 44 times 
that for 1899-1900. 


‘The physical property of an in- 
stitution of higher education is 
generally considered to include its 
buildings, grounds, and equipment, 
as well as funds available but not 
yet spent for these facilities. The 
total value of the physical property 
of Negro colleges in 1947-48 was 
$119,857,859. This was 15.1 times 
the $7,930,949 reported by these 
institutions in 1899-1900. This is 
similar to the increase for all 
higher education for which the 


1947-48 figure was 15.8 times that 
for 1899-1900. 
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No data are available concerning 
educational and general expendi- 
tures nor concerning endowment 
of institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes in 1899-1900. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Certain limitations and reserva- 
tions should be made with respect 
to the data on which the present 
report is based: 


(a) The data do not include all 
higher education facilities 
utilized by Negroes. Institu- 
tions attended predominant- 
ly by white persons but 
having some Negro students 
are not included. The only 
institutions included are 
those attended exclusively 
or predominantly by Ne- 
groes. 

(b) Data for some of the earlier 
years studied are meager, 


(c) 


permitting only cautious or 
qualified interpretation. 

All institutions for Negroes 
carrying the title of uni- 
versity, college, normal in- 
stitute, or normal schools 
were included in the tabula- 
tions, even though, in earli- 
er years, some of these in- 
stitutions offered little or no 
work extending to the col- 
legiate level. The tabula- 
tions do not include schools 
carrying the title of semi- 
nary, institute, or academy, 
unless these actually had 
college students enrolled. In 
a few cases exception was 
made for schools which 
were not actually giving 
college work but which 
were firmly established at 
the beginning of the cen- 
tury and have since be- 
come accredited institutions 
of college grade. 
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Section B: Maria Louise Baldwin, 1856-1922 


DoroTuy B. PORTER 
Curator, Moorland Collection, Howard University Library 


M ARIA LOUISE BALDWIN, ONE OF 
THE BEST SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


regardless of color, developed in 
the United States, was born in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 13, 1856, the oldest daugh- 
ter of Peter L. and Mary E. Bald- 
win. All her education was ob- 
tained in the schools of Cambridge. 
At the age of five years, she en- 
tered the Sargent Primary School. 
Later, she attended the Alliston 
Grammar School. In June 1874, 
she graduated from the Cambridge 
High School. One year later, Maria 
Baldwin was graduated from the 
Cambridge training school for 
teachers. 


For two years, Maria Baldwin, 
taught in Chestertown, Maryland. 
In 1881, she received an appoint- 
ment as a primary grade teacher 
in the Agassiz Grammar School 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
where she taught all grades from 
the first to the seventh. A mem- 
ber of the School Board in Cam- 
bridge said of her elementary 
school career: “From the first day 
I saw her I realized she was a 
rare character. ...Her poise and 
dignity, her calmness and beautiful 
voice struck me at once, and I felt 
that her mere presence must be 
a valuable lesson to all children. 
Several parents told me their chil- 
dren realized this and always spoke 
of her in admiration and affection. 
...When the principal of the school 
was to be changed the superinten- 
dent told me it would be my duty 
to appoint a new principal. ‘Why’ 
I said, ‘you know as well as I do 
there is only one suitable person, 
Miss Baldwin.’ ‘I think so too,’ he 
said, ‘but I was not sure about 
color.’ ‘It is not a question of color,’ 


I said, ‘it is a question of the best.’” 
Miss Baldwin was thus made prin- 
cipal of the Agassiz School in 1889 
and for forty-one years served 
with gentleness and capacity, as 
its director. 


In 1915, the old school building 
was torn down and a new one erect- 
ed at a cost of $60,000. The posi- 
tion of principal was raised to that 
of “Master” in the autumn of 1916. 


As “Master” of the Agassiz 
School, Maria Baldwin supervised 
the teaching of twelve teachers, 
all white, who had in their charge 
more than five hundred children, 
many of whom were from old Cam- 
bridge families and children of 
Harvard professors. An admirer 
of Miss Baldwin stated that the un- 
derstanding features of her char- 
acter were “her strict adherence 
to duty and her loyalty to teachers 
and pupils.” She was never known 
to say an unkind word to any boy 
or girl. Serious differences be- 
tween teachers and pupils were un- 
known in her school. Her lovable 
and amiable qualities commanded 
only respect from students, tea- 
chers and parents. 


Maria Baldwin was civic minded 
and alert to all community prob- 
lems. She was a member of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston, 
the Boston Ethical Society, of 
which she served as president for 
one term and the League of Women 
for Community Service, of which 
she was president for many years. 
In addition, she belonged to the 
Cantabriga Club, Teacher’s Asso- 
ciations and other organizations. 


An excellent lecturer, Maria 
Baldwin was the first woman of 
any race to give the annual Wash- 
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ington’s Birthday Memorial Ad- 
dress before the Brooklyn, New 
York Institute. On this occasion 
she selected for her subject—‘The 
life and Services of the Late Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe.” The Brooklyn 
Eagle commented on this lecture 
in these words: “She is a type quite 
as extraordinary in one way as 
Booker T. Washington is in 
another. Her English is pure and 
felicitious, her manner reposeful 
and her thoughts and sympathies 
strong and deep.” Several schools 
required her services as a teacher 
in their summer schools. 


Maria Baldwin possessed a 
deep concern for her people. A 
strong advocate for equal justice 
to all men, she was a fervent op- 
ponent of American class segrega- 
tion and prejudice. She earnestly 
believed that the idea of “fencing 
off is equally harmful to all con- 
cerned. In affairs of her country, 
she believed there should be one 
common standard by which all 
should be judged. 


Throughout the years Maria 
Baldwin continued to study at 
Harvard University and other col- 
leges. Her fine personal library 
was evidence of intensive and ex- 
tensive reading. Her Prospect 
Street home was the headquarters 
for various literary club activities. 
Among her friends, who were of 
the highest culture, were many 
noted persons—Alice M. Longfel- 
low, Edward Everett Hale, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Edward D. Chaney 
and Elizabeth C. Agassiz. 


On the night of January 9, 1922, 
while she was addressing the Coun- 
cil of the Robert Gould Shaw House 
Association, at the Copley-Plaza in 


‘Boston, Maria Baldwin collapsed 


and within a few minutes died. 
The shocked audience was dismis- 
sed by the Reverend Dr. Alexander 
Mann, Rector of Trinity Church. 


Funeral services were held on Jan- 
uary 12th at the Arlington Street 
Church, which will be remembered 
as the church of William E. Chan- 
ning, one of the early abolitionists. 
White pall-bearers, some of them 
descendants of great revolutionary 
sires bore her body into the church. 
Her death was not only a shock 
to the people of Cambridge but al- 
so to the people of the United 
States, for she had become well- 
known as a result of her teaching 
activities. 


A memorial number of The Agas- 
siz, the school paper, contains many 
tributes from her associates and 
pupils who welcome the opportunity 
to acknowledge her worth and 
work and to indicate the high re- 
gard in which she was held by 
the community where she had so 
many years rendered unselfish ser- 
vice. 

About one year after her death 
the Agassiz Schoo] unveiled a tablet 
to her memory, the gift of the class 
of 1922, the last she taught. The 
ceremony was held under the aus- 
pices of the Agassiz Parent-Teach- 
ers Association of Cambridge. 
The inscription on the tablet reads: 


“In grateful memory of Maria L. 
Baldwin, 1856-1922. Forty-one 
years inspiring teacher, wise and 
beloved Master of this school. A 
Scholarship has been founded and 
this room has been named Baldwin 
Hall.” 

In her day, Maria Baldwin, with- 
out a doubt held one of the most 
distinguished positions in the tea- 
ching field in this country. It is 
very fitting that one of the new 
girls’ dormitories at Howard Uni- 
versity has just been named in 
her honor. May her name serve 
as an inspiration to the many 
young women who will pass 
through the portals of Maria Bald- 
win Hall. 
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Section C: Harry Briggs, Jr., et al v R. W. Elliott, Chairman, et al* 


STATEMENT AS TO JURISDICTION 


E: COMPLIANCE WITH RULE 12 


OF THE RULES OF THE SUPREME 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, as 
amended, plaintiffs-appelants sub- 
mit herewith their statement 
particularly disclosing the basis 
upon which the Supreme Court 
has jurisdiction on appeal to re- 
view the judgment of the District 
Court entered in this case.... 


JURISDICTION 


The judgment of the District 
Court was entered on June 21, 
1951. A petition for appeal is 
presented to the District Court 
herewith, to-wit, on July 20, 1951. 
The jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court to review this decision is 
conferred by Title 28, United 
States Code, sections 1253 and 
2101 (b). 


The complaint in this case was 
filed by Negro children of public 
school age residing in School Dis- 
trict No. 22, Clarendon County, 
South Carolina, and their respec- 
tive parents and _ guardians, 
against the public school officials 
of said county and school district 
who, as officers of the State, main- 
tain, operate and control the pub- 
lic schools for children residing 
in said district. It was alleged 
that defendants maintained cer- 
tain public schools for the ex- 





*This case is popularly known as the 
Clarendon County, S. C. case. The brief 
appealing the decision to the U. S. Supreme 
Court is herewith printed in full with only 
one or two minor exceptions, since this is 
the first case requesting the Court to rule 
upon the constitutionality of segregated ed- 
ucation. This brief was prepared by Thur- 
good Marshall and Robert L. Carter of the 
NAACP, Harold R. Boulware of Columbia, 
S. C., and Spottswood W. Robinson III of 
Richmond, Va. (Arthur D. Shores and 
A. T. Walden of counsel.) Brief was dated 
July 20, 1951. 


clusive use of white children and 
certain other public schools for 
Negro children; that the schools 
for Negro children were in all 
respects inferior to the schools for 
white children; that the defend- 
ants excluded the infant plain- 
tiffs from the white schools pur- 
suant to Article XI, section 7, of 
the Constitution of South Car- 
olina, and section 5377 of the Code 
of Laws of South Carolina of 
1942, which require the segre- 
gation of the races in public 
schools; and that it was impossible 
for the infant plaintiffs to obtain 
a public school education equal to 
that afforded and available to 
white children as long as the de- 
fendants enforced these laws. 


The complaint sought a judg- 
ment declaring the invalidity of 
these laws as a denial of the 
equal protection of the laws se- 
cured by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the 
United States, and an injunction 
restraining the defendants from 
enforcing them and from making 
any distinction based upon race 
or color in the educational oppor- 
tunities, facilities and advantages 
afforded public school children 
residing in said district. 


Defendants in their answer 
joined issue on this question and 
admitted that in obedience to the 
constitutional and statutory man- 
dates separate schools were pro- 
vided for the children of the white 
and colored races; and that no 
child of either race was permitted 
to attend a school provided for 
children of the other race. In 
the Third Defense of defendants’ 
answer they alleged that the above 
constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions were a valid exercise of 
State’s legislative power. 


The jurisdiction of a_ three- 
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judge District Court was invoked 
pursuant to Title 28, United States 
Code, sections 2281, 2284, for the 
purpose of determining the 
validity of the provisions of the 
Constitution and laws of South 
Carolina requiring segregation 
of the races in public schools. 
This issue was clearly raised, and 
was decided by upholding the 
validity of these provisions and 
by refusing to enjoin their en- 
forcement. 


The judgment in this case, one 
judge dissenting, stated that 
neither the constitutional nor sta- 
tutory provisions requiring seg- 
regation in public schools were in 
violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and that plaintiffs 
were not entitled to an injunction 


against the enforcement of these 
provisions by these defendants. 
The judgment also stated that the 
educational facilities offered in- 
fant plaintiffs were unequal to 
those offered to white pupils' and 
ordered the defendants “to furnish 
to plaintiffs and other Negro 
pupils of said district educational 
facilities, equipment, curricula 
and opportunities equal to those 
furnished white pupils.” 


The decree herein is the type 
of order which entitles the plain- 
tiffs-appellants to a direct appeal 
to the Supreme Court within the 
meaning of Title 28, United States 
Code, sections 1253 and 2101 (b). 
Eichholz v. Public Service Com- 
mission, 306 U.S. 268. 


The following decisions sustain 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court to review the judgment in 
this case: McLaurin v. Board of 
Regents, 339 U.S. 637; Wilson v. 
Board of Supervisors 340 U.S. 909. 


STATEMENT 
At the opening of the trial, be- 


1This was all admitted in open court by 
the defendants at the outset of the trial. 
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fore a three-judge District Court 
as required by Title 28, United 
States Code, sections 2281 and 
2284, defendants admitted upon 
the record “the educational fa- 
cilities, equipment, curricula and 
opportunities afforded in School 
District No. 22 for colored pupils 
* * * are not substantially equal 
to those afforded for white pupils.” 
The defendants also stated that 
they did “not oppose an order 
finding that inequalities in respect 
to buildings, equipment, facilities, 
curricula, and other aspects of 
the schools provided for the white 
and colored children of School 
District No. 22 in Clarendon 
County now exist, and enjoining 
any discrimination in _ respect 
thereto.” 


These admissions were made 
part of the record being filed as an 
amendment to the answer. The 
only issue remaining to be tried 
was the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the laws requiring 
segregation of the races in public 
education as applied to the plain- 


tiffs. 


During the trial the plaintiffs 
produced testimony showing the 
extent of the physical inequality 
in the segregated schools of Clar- 
endon County and _ especially 
School District No. 22. Over the 
objection of the plaintiffs* the de- 
fendants introduced testimony 
that a three per cent sales tax 
and authorization of a $75,000,000 
bond issue for improvement of 
schools had recently been adopted 
by the State of South Carolina, 
and that the State Educational 
Finance Commission® to supervise 


2On the grounds that equality within the 
meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment did 
not include contemplated future action. 

3It was admitted that although the 
school population of South Carolina was 
approximately forty to forty-five per cent 
Negro there were no Negroes on the Com- 
mission and no Negro employees of the 
Commission. 
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the distribution of these funds 
had just been organized and had 
not even set up rules or pro- 
cedures. About a week before the 
trial Clarendon County had “in- 
quired” about making an appli- 
cation for funds. 

The testimony of nine expert 
witnesses was introduced by 
plaintiffs: two experts in the field 
of education who offered a com- 
parison of the public schools; one 
expert in educational psychology, 
three experts in the respective 
fields of child and social psychol- 
ogy, one expert in political sci- 
ence, one expert in schoo) admin- 
istration, and one expert in the 
field of anthropology. 


The uncontroverted testimony 
of these witnesses demonstrated 
that the Negro schools in question 
were inferior in every material 
aspect to the white schools, and 
that similarly the caliber of ed- 
ucation offered to Negro pupils 
was inferior to that offered to 
white pupils. The testimony of 
these witnesses also established 
the fact that the segregation of 
Negro pupils in these schools 
would in and of itself preclude an 
equality of education offered to 
white pupils or pupils in a non- 
segregated school. These  wit- 
hesses not only established their 
qualifications in their respective 
fields but also supported their con- 
clusions by objective and sci- 
entific authorities. 


One of the experts in the field 
of child and social psychology 
testified that he had made special 
studies of the recognized methods 
of testing the effects of race and 
Segregation on children. He used 
a test of this type on Negro school 
children including the infant 
plaintiffs in School District No. 22 
a few days before the trial. From 
his general experience in this field 
and the results of his tests he 


testified : 
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A. The conclusion which I was 
forced to reach was that these children 
in Clarendon County, like other human 
beings who are subjected to an obvi- 
ously inferior status in the society in 
which they live, have been definitely 
harmed in the development of their 
personalities; that the signs of insta- 
bility in their personalities are clear, 
and I think that every psychologist 
would accept and interpret these signs 
as such. 

Q. Is that the type of injury which 
in your opinion would be enduring or 
lasting ? 

A. I think it is the kind of injury 
which would be as enduring or last- 
ing as the situation endured, changing 
only in its form and in the way it man- 
ifests itself. 


These witnesses testified as to 
the unreasonableness of segre- 
gation in public education and the 
lack of scientific support for such 
segregation and exclusion. They 
testified that all scientists agreed 
that there are no fundamental 
biological differences between 
white and Negro school pupils 
which would justify segregation. 
An expert in anthropology tes- 
tified : 


The conclusion, then to which I 
come, is differences in intellectual 
capacity or inability to learn have not 
been shown to exist as between 
Negroes and whites, and further, that 
the results make it very probable 
that if such differences are later to 
exist, they will not prove to be sig- 
nificant for any educational policy or 
practice. 


Another expert witness tes- 


tified: 


It is my opinion that except in rare 
cases, a child who has for 10 or 12 
years lived in a community where 
legal segregation is practiced, fur- 
thermore, in a community where 
other beliefs and attitudes support 
racial discrimination, it is my belief 
that such a child will probably never 
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recover from whatever harmful effect 


racial prejudice and discrimination 
can wreck. (sic). 


The defendants did not produce 
a single expert to contradict these 
witnesses. There were only two 
witnesses for the defendants. The 
Superintendent of Schools for 
District No. 22 testified as to the 
reasons for the physical inequal- 
ities between the white and Negro 
schools. The Director of the Ed- 
ucational Finance Commission 
testified as to the proposed oper- 
ation of the Commission and the 
possibility of the defendants ob- 
taining funds to improve public 
schools. The latter witness tes- 
tified that from his experience as 
a school administrator in Sumter 
and Columbia, South Carolina, it 
would be “‘unwise” to remove seg- 
regation in public schools in South 
Carolina. On _ cross-examination, 
he admitted he had not made any 
formal] study of racial tensions but 
based his conclusion on the fact 
that he had “observed conditions 
and people in South Carolina” 
all of his life. He also admitted 
that his conclusion was based in 
part on the fact that all of his 
life he had believed in segregation 
of the races. 


Constitution and Statute Involved 


Article XI, section 7 of the 


Constitution of South Carolina 
provides: 


Separate schools shall be provided 
for children of the white and colored 
races, and no child of either race 
shall ever be permitted to attend a 
school provided for children of the 
other race. 


Section 5377 of the Code of 
Laws of South Carolina is as 
follows: 

It shall be unlawful for pupils of 
one race to attend the schools pro- 
vided by boards of trustees for persons 
of another race. 


QUESTIONS PRESENTED 


1. Whether a State which un- 
dertakes to provide a public ed- 
ucation for its citizens can satisfy 
the requirements of the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States by providing a 
system of separate public elemen- 
tary and high schools for Negroes 
and excluding all Negroes from 
the schools it provides for all 
other persons? 


2. Whether the District Court 


erred in predicating its decision 
upon Plessy v. Ferguson, and in 
disregarding McLaurin v. Board of 
Regents and principles serving as 
the basis for this and other de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in 
conflict with the rationale of the 
Plessy case? 


Statement of the grounds upon 


which it is contended the ques- 
tions involved are substantial. 


SUMMARY 


The defendants having con- 
ceded the physical inequalities of 
the segregated schools, the only 
question remaining in the case 
was the validity of the laws re- 
quiring the segregation and ex- 
clusion of the infant plaintiffs 
from the only schools where they 
could obtain an education equal 
to that offered all other children. 
This was the only question which 
required the convening of the 
three-judge court. 


The Supreme Court has always 
recognized the importance of 
racial segregation in public ed- 
ucation. Although the Supreme 
Court has clarified the issue as to 
graduate and professional schools, 
the Court has never had the op- 
portunity to consider the question 
as to elementary and high schools 
on the basis of a full and complete 
record with the issue clearly 
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drawn and with competent expert 
testimony as appears in the record 
in this case. A clear cut decision 
on this issue will remove all doubts 
in the field of public education. 


The majority opinion of the 
lower court subordinated the in- 
dividual rights of the plaintiffs 
to the state’s segregation policy. 
It was held that the Federal 
courts were powerless to inter- 
fere with the statutes of a state 
segregating Negroes in public ed- 
ucation as long as equality of 
physical equipment was ordered. 

The majority opinion held that 
the rationale of the decisions in 
Sweatt v. Pianter, 339 U.S. 629 
and McLaurin v. Board of Regents, 
389 U.S. 637 could not be applied 
to elementary and high school 
pupils. Thus, without a review of 
this decision there will be consid- 
erable doubt in the minds of 
judges, school officials, taxpayers 
and pupils of the extent of the 


principles set forth in those de- 
cisions. 


ARGUMENT 
i 


The question whether a State 
which undertakes to provide a pub- 
lic education for its citizens can 
satisfy the requirements of the 
equal protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment by provid- 
ing a system of separate public 
elementary and high schools for 
Negroes and excluding all Negroes 
from the schools it provides for all 
other persons is of great public 
importance and should be decided 
by the Supreme Court in this case. 


One of the firmly recognized 
and established functions of gov- 
ernment is the education of its 
citizens. In the United States this 
function has been undertaken and 
is discharged by the individual 
states which have established and 


maintain public educational fa- 
cilities from the elementary 


through the graduate and pro- 
fessional school levels, and require 
all citizens during the greater 
period of their minority to either 
attend the public schools or ob- 


tain an education privately. 


Although this responsibility has 
been assumed by the states in- 
dividually, the educational devel- 
opment of the youth of the Nation 
is nevertheless a matter of great 
national concern which becomes 
increasingly important. So also 


is the practice, current in a broad 
section of the country, of affording 


a dual system of schools and a 
double standard of public educa- 


tion based wholly upon the race 
or color of the pupils attending. 


Racially segregated __ public 
schools are legally required in 


seventeen southern states‘ and the 
District of Columbia.® In all but 


a few of the remaining thirty-one 


4Ala. Const. Art. XIV, sec. 256; Ala. 
Code (1940), Title 52, sec. 93; Ark. Stat. 
Ann, (1947), sec. 80-509; Del. Const., Art. 
X, sec. 2; Del. Rev. Code (1935), Ch. 71, 
Art. 1, sec. 2631, Art. V, sec. 2684; Fila. 
Const., Art. 12, sec. 12; Fla, Stat. Ann., 
sec. 228.09, 230.23; Ga. Const., Art. VIII, 
sec. 1; Ga. Code Ann. (1947 Cum Supp.) 
sec. 32-909, 32-937; Ky. Const., sec. 187; 
Ky. Rev. Stat. (1948), sec. 158.020; La. 
Const. Ann. (Dart 1947 Supp.), Art. 12, 
sec. 1; Md. Code Ann. (1939), Art. 77, 
sec. 111, 192 to 193; Miss. Const., Art. 8, 
sec. 207; Miss. Code Ann. (1942) sec. 
6276; Mo. Const., Art. IX, sec. 1; Mo. 
Rey. Stat. (1939) sec. 10349, 10488; N.C. 
Const., Art. IX, sec. 2; N.C. Gen, Stat. 
(1943), sec. 115-2, 115-3, 115-30, 115-66 115- 
97, Okl. Const., Art. XIII, sec. 3; Okl. Stat. 
(Supp. 1949), Title 70, sec. 5-1 to 5-15; 
S. C. Const., Art. 11; sec. 7: S: C. Code 
(1942), sec. 5377; Tenn, Const. Art. 11, 
sec. 12; Tenn. Code Ann. (Williams 1934) 
sec. 2377, 2393.9, 11395 to 11397; Tex. 
Const., Art. VII, sec. 7; Tex. Ann. Civ. 
Stat. (Vernon 1947), Art. 2755, 2900, 2719, 
2819; Va. Const., Art. IX, sec. 140; Va. 
Code (1950), sec. 22-221; W. Va. Const., 
Art. XII, sec. 8; W. Va. Code Ann. (1943), 
sec. 1775, 1777. ' 
"D.C. Code (1940), Title 31, Sec. 1110 


to 
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states, segregated schools are 
either unauthorized or are pro- 
hibited.*® 


A 


The Supreme Court has recog- 
nized the importance of the issue 
of racial segregation in the area 
of public education in cases involv- 
ing educational opportunities at 
the graduate and professional 
school levels.7 The same basic 
questions arising at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels are no 
less important. In fact, the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
and racial segregation obtaining in 
them, exert a far greater effect on 
a far larger number of persons at 
a far more important stage of the 
person’s life. 


This case and Carr v. Corning, 
182 F. (2d) 14 (D.C.), are the 
only two cases decided in several 
decades in which a direct attack 
was made upon the constitutional 
validity of racial segregation in 
public education at the elementary 
and secondary school levels. The 
importance of the issues here pre- 
sented is emphasized by the fact 
that each of these two cases was 
decided by a Federal Court and in 
each the validity of such segre- 
gation was sustained by the bare 
majority of a single vote. 


The course of decision taken by 
the Supreme Court in recent cases 
involving segregated public ed- 
ucation at the professional and 


®Reddick, L. D., The Education of Negroes 
in States Where Separate Schools are Not 
Legal, The Journal of Negro Education, 
Summer 1947, Vol. XVI, No. 3, P. 296. 

7Wilson v. Board of Supervisors, 340 
U. S. 909, and McLaurin v. Board of Re- 
gents, 339 U. S. 627, was reviewed on direct 
appeal. Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U. S. 629, 
was reviewed on certiorari. Cf. Sipuel v. 
Board of Regents, 332 U. S. 631, and Mis- 
ay ex. rel. Gaines v. Canada, 305 U. S. 


graduate school levels,* the strong 
dissents registered in this case® 
and in Carr v. Corning, the 
Supreme Court’s refusal in Sweatt 
v. Painter to reaffirm the doc- 
trine of Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 
U.S. 587, and the weakening and 
disappearance of that doctrine in 
other areas, combine to create 
serious and widespread question as 
to the legality and the duration of 
segregated public elementary and 
high schools. This doubt the Su- 


preme Court should settle by a 
definitive decision as to whether 


racial separation in public ele. 
mentary and secondary schools is 
a constitutionally permissible pat- 
tern which may serve to guide the 
future endeavors of scholars and 
school officials.” 


B 


Approximately 10,000,000 Ne- 
groes, or 77% of all Negroes in 
the United States, live in the 
southern region where a pattern 
of educational segregation is sanc- 
tioned and enforced by law. Ad- 
mittedly, this is the poorest sec- 
tion of the country. This condition 
is overwhelmingly due to the 
maintenance of segregation and a 
caste system which relegates all 


8Wilson v. Board of Supervisors, 307 U. 
S. 909; McLaurin v. Board of Regents, 339 
U. S. 637; Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U. S. 
629. Cf. Sipuel v. Board of Regents, 332 
U. S. 631; Missouri ex rel. Gaines Vv. 
Canada, 305 U. S. 337. 

®Appendix A 

10182 F. (2d) at 22-35 

11339 U. S. at 335-336 

128 Wash. and Lee L. Rev. 54 (1951); 
13 Ga. Bar. J. 357 (1951); 4 Van. L. Rev. 
555 (1951) ; 24 Temple L. Q. 222 (1950) ; 3 
U. Fla. L. Rev. 358 (1950) ; 13 Ga. Bar. J. 
88 (1950); 36 Va. L. Rev. 797 (1950); 3 
So. Car. L. Q. 71 (1950) ; 30 B. U. L.. Rev. 
565 (1950) ; 1950 Washington U. L. Q. 594 
(1950); 24 So. Cal. L. Rev. 74 (1950); 
17 Brooklyn L. Rev. 134 (1950); 30 Neb. 
L. Rev. 69 (1950); 5 Miami L. Rev. 150 
(1950); 39 Ga. L. J. 145 (1950); 26 
Notre Dame Law. 81 (1950); 26 Notre 
Dame Law. 134 (1950); 3 Ala. L. Rev. 
181 (1950). 
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Negroes to a position lower than 
the lowest white. This is the area 
of the country least able to afford 
either the financial or the educa- 
tional hazards created by a dual 
system of education. As a result, 
Negroes have been victimized 
throughout the years by grossly 
discriminatory practices designed 
to conserve for whites the max- 
imum possible benefit of educa- 
tional resources. The courts in 
this area have been faced with 
a variety of litigation as to the 
constitutional validity of such 
segregation, the definition and 
determination of the segregated 
group, the apportionment of pub- 
lic funds between the separated 
school systems, the provision of 
facilities, curricula and teachers, 
and the numerous other complex 
problems which such segregation 
has created.'* After more than 
three-quarters of a century of 
judicial effort to attain an equality 
of educational opportunity within 
the framework of racial segre- 
gation, the widespread inequal- 
ities and discriminations yet ex- 
istent demonstrate the futility of 
such a course. 


During the 1944-45 school ses- 
sion, the value of elementary 
school property in eight southern 
states't was $867,960,280. Of this 
sum, $786,662,302 was invested 
in schools for 3,510,540 white chil- 
dren and $81,297,978 in schools 
for 1,551,279 Negro children. The 
per capita value of school property 
was $224.08 for white pupils and 
$52.40 for Negro pupils. The in- 
vestment for white pupils was 
427.6% more than the investment 
for Negro pupils.* For the same 





*See the cases collected in Appendix B. 

“The eight states: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Texas. 

15Washington, “Availability of Education 
for Negroes in the Elementary School.” 
The Journal of Negro Education, Howard 
University Press, Summer Issue, Vol. XVI, 
1947, p. 446. 


school session, the average current 
expenditure in seven southern 
states'® was $73.67 per white 
pupil enrolled and $32.46 per 
Negro pupil enrolled. The average 
expenditure per white pupil was 
227% greater than the average 
expenditure per Negro pupil.'” 


For the 1948-44 school session, 
ten southern states*® spent $43,- 
448,777 for public school trans- 
portation, of which only $1,349,- 
834, or 3.1%, was spent for Negro 
pupils. The expenditure was $6.11 
per white pupil and only $0.59 per 
Negro pupil.'® For the 1944-45 
school session, the average salary 
paid white teachers in the seven- 
teen southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was $1,513, and 
the average paid Negro teachers 
was $1,187.28, a differential of 
$326.29. The average salary paid 
white teachers was 127.5% greater 
than the average salary paid 
Negro teachers.”° 


Other consequences of public 
school segregation are similarly 
manifested :** 


In the 17 states and the District of 
Columbia where separate schools are 
maintained by law, some 494,207 
(2.8%) of the native whites, and 
569,378 (11.7%) of the Negroes in 
this age group had not attended 


16The seven states: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. 

9, op. cit. supra note 15, at 


18The ten states: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina 
and Texas. 

19Statistics of State School Systems, 
1943-44, Department of Education, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, passim. 

20Statistics of State School Systems, 
1943-1944, Department of Education, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, passim; The Jour- 
nal of Negro Education, 16: passim, Sum- 
mer 1947, 

21Thompson, “The Availability of Educa- 
tion in the Negro Separate School,” The 
Journal of Negro Education, 16: 264, Sum- 
mer 1947, 
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school for even one year; and 2,078,- 
998 (11.6%) of the native whites 
and 1,802,770 (37.0%) of the Negroes 
were functional illiterates. In other 
words, there were four times as many 
Negroes as native whites in pro- 
portion to population who had not 
had at least a year of schooling; and 
three times as many Negroes who 
were functional illiterates. 
ooo oe os 


In the 17 states and the District 
of Columbia the median years of 
schooling for the white population 
was 8.4; for Negroes the median was 
5.1; with a range for the whites run- 
ning from 7.9 in Kentucky to 12.1 
in the District of Columbia; and for 
Negroes from 3.9 in Louisiana to 7.6 
in the District of Columbia. Some 
13.2 per cent of the white population 
had completed four years of high 
school as compared with only 2.9 
per cent of the Negroes; 12.1 per 
cent of the whites had had some 
college education, as compared with 
only 2.5 per cent of the Negroes; 
and 4.7 per cent of the white popula- 
tion had had four or more years of 
college as contrasted with only 1.1 
per cent of the Negroes. There were, 
therefore, four times as many whites 
as Negroes with a high school or 
college education in these states which 
require racial segregation by law. 


Though in much smaller degree, 
whites as well as Negroes suffer 
from lowered educational stand- 
ards. As it has been authorita- 
tively reported :*” 


Segregation lessens the quality of 
education for the whites as well. To 
maintain two school systems side by 
side — duplicating even inadequately 
the buildings, equipment, and teach- 
ing personnel — means that neither 
can be of the quality that would be 
possible if all the available resources 


22Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy, Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1947, Vol. I, p.34. 


were devoted to one system, especially 
when the States least able financially 
to support an adequate educational 
program for their youth are the very 
ones that are trying to carry a double 
load. 


The adverse effects of racial 
segregation in public education 
are not confined to the minority 
group or to the local community. 
The whole nation suffers from the 
under-development of a vast seg- 
ment of its human resources. In 
the most critical period of June- 
July, 1943, when the nation was 
crying for manpower, 34.5% of 
the rejections of Negroes from 
the armed forces were for educa- 
tional deficiency. Only 8% of the 
white selectees rejected for mili- 
tary service failed to meet the 
educational standards.** The offi- 
cial War Department report on 
the utilization of Negro manpower 
in the postwar Army says that “in 
the placement of men who were 
accepted, the Army encountered 
considerable difficulty. Leadership 
qualities had not been developed 
among the Negroes, due prin- 
cipally to environment and lack of 
opportunity. These factors had 
also affected development in the 
various skills and crafts.’’4 


C 


The record in this case incon- 
trovertibly demonstrates that the 
segregated school _irreparably 
harms the pupil. Unlike many 
forms of racial segregation, where 
the citizen may by exercise of his 
own will either encounter or avoid 
the situations of which segrega- 
tion is a part, he has little freedom 
of choice in this area. The legal 
alternatives to a public school ed- 


28The Black and White of Rejections 
for Military Service, Montgomery, Ala.: 
American Teachers Association, 1944, p. 5. 

24Report of Board of Officers on Utiliza- 
tion of Negro Manpower in the Post-War 
Army (February, 1946), p. 2. 
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ucation usually being economically 
unavailable, he is forced by com- 
pulsory school attendance laws to 
go to the segregated schools and 
there be subjected to the evils 
which segregation invariably pro- 
duces. 


State ordained segregation is 
a particularly invidious policy 
which needlessly penalizes Ne- 
groes, demoralizes whites and 
tends to disrupt our democratic 
institutions. 


Segregation prevents both the 
Negro and white pupil from ob- 
taining a full knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the group from 
which he is separated. It has been 
scientifically established that no 
child at birth possesses either an 
instinct or even a propensity to- 
ward feelings of prejudice or 
superiority. These prejudices, 
when and if they do appear, are 
but reflections of the attitudes and 
institutional ideas evidenced by 
the adults about him.** The very 
act of segregation tends to crys- 
tallize and perpetuate group is- 
olation, and therefore serves as a 
breeding ground for unhealthy 
attitudes.”¢ 


A feeling of distrust for the 


25Park, “The Basis of Prejudice, The 
American Negro,” the Annals, Vol. 140, 
pages 11-20 as cited by Frazier, The Negro 
in the United States (1949), at 668; Faris 
The Nature of Human Nature, 354, chapter 
on The Natural History of Race Prejudice 
(1937). 

26Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children, 
48 (1949) ; Ware, “The Role of the Schools 
in Education for Racial Understanding,” 
13, The Journal of Negro Education (1944) ; 
Moton, What the Negro Thinks (1929); 
Long, “Psychogenic Hazards of Segregated 
Education of Negroes,’ 4 The Journal of 
Negro Education, 343 (1935). For an ex- 
haustive study relating to the reaction, of 
Negroes to discrimination and how their re- 
actions affect their relations with whites, see 
Rose, The Negro’s Morale: Group Identi- 
fication and Protest (1949); Johnson Pat- 
terns of Segregation, II, Behavior Re- 
sponse of Negroes to Segregation and Dis- 
crimination (1943). 


minority group is fostered in the 
community at large — a psycho- 
logical atmosphere which is most 
unfavorable to the acquisition of 
a proper education. This atmos- 
phere, in turn, tends to accent- 
uate imagined differences between 
Negroes and whites.”’ 


Qualified educators, social sci- 
entists, and other experts have 
expressed their realization of the 
fact that “separate” is irrecon- 
ciliable with “equality.’”** There 
can be no equality since the very 
fact of segregation establishes a 
feeling of humiliation and depri- 
vation to the group considered 
inferior.*® 

Probably the most irrevocable 
and deleterious effect of segrega- 
tion upon the minority group is 
that it imposes a badge of inferior 
status upon the segregated group.” 


27™Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 625 
(1944); “But they are isolated from the 
main body of whites, and mutual ignorance 
helps reinforce segregative attitudes and 
other forms of race prejudice.” 

287d. at page 580; Johnson, op. cit. supra 
note 26, at 4, 318; Mangum, The Legal 
Status of the Negro (1947); Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, To 
Secure These Rights (1947); Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy, (1947) ; Deutscher and Chein, The 
Psychological Effects of Enforced Segre- 
gation: A Survey of Social Opinion, 26 
Journal of Psychology 259-287 (1948). 

29McWilliams, “Race Discrimination and 
the Law,’ 9 Science and Society No. 1 
(1945); 56 Vale L. J. 1051, 1052, 1059 
(1947); Bond, Education of the Negro in 
the American Social Order, 385 (1934); 
Moton, op. cit. supra note 26, at 99; 
Bunche, Education in Black and White, 5 
Journal of Negro Education 351 (1936) ; 
Long, op. cit. supra note 26, at 336-343; Hen- 
rich, The Psychology of Suppressed People, 
52 (1937); Dollard, Caste and Color in a 
Southern Town, 269 441 (1937); Young, 
America’s Minority Peoples, 585 (1932). 

30Smythe, “The Concept of ‘Jim Crow,’” 
27 Social Forces 48 (1948): “‘Jim Crow’ 
as used in a sociological context thus indi- 
cates for a specific social group the Ne- 
gro’s awareness of his badge of inequality 
which he learns through the operation of 
a ‘Jim Crow’ concept in his every day liv- 
ing. This pattern of existence has become 
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This badge of inferior status is 
recognized not only by the mi- 
nority group, but by a society at 
large.** A definitive study of the 
scientific works of contemporary 
sociologists, historians and an- 
thropologists conclusively docu- 
ments the proposition that the 
intent and result of segregation 
are the establishment of an in- 
feriority status. And a necessary 
corollary to the establishment of 


this value judgment is the depri- 
vation suffered by both the minor- 


ity and majority groups.” 


so much a part of the nation’s social struct- 
ure that it has become synonymous with 
the words ‘segregation’ and ‘discrimination’ 
- : niger gay 

and at times when ‘Jim Crow’ is indexed 
some authors have indexed it as a cross 
reference for these terms.” 

31Myrdal, op. cit., supra note 27, at 643. 
“Segregation and discrimination have had 
material and moral effects on whites, too. 
Booker T. Washington’s famous remark, 
that the white man could not hold the Ne- 
gro in the gutter without getting in there 
himself, has been corroborated by many 
white Southern and Northern observers. 
Throughout this book we have been forced 
to notice the low economic, political, legal 
and mora] standards of Southern whites— 
kept low because of discrimination against 
Negroes and because of obsession with the 
Negro problem. Even the ambition of South- 
ern whites is stifled partly because, with- 
out rising far, it is so easy to remain 
‘superior’ to the held-down Negroes. . .” 
82Baruch, Glass House of Prejudice 66-76 
| as. Gallagher, American Caste and the 
Negro College 94 (1938); Wherever pos- 
sible, the caste line is to keep all Negroes 
below the level of the lowest whites. This 
is the first and deepest meaning of “separate 
but equal”. Page 105: “Not the least im- 
portant aspect of the caste system is its 
results in seriously malconditioning the in- 
dividuals whose psychological growth is 
strongly affected by a caste divided society. 
These influences are not limited to the Ne- 
gro caste, They stamp themselves upon the 
dominant caste as well’; La Farge, The 
Race Question and the Negro 159 (1945): 
“Segregation, as a compulsory measure 
based on race, imputes essential inferiority 
to the segregated group. Segregation, since 
it creates a ghetto, brings in the majority 
of instances, for the segregated group, a 
diminished degree of participation in those 
matters which are ordinary human rights, 
such as proper housing, educational facilities, 
police protection, legal justice, employment, 


The unanimous conclusion of 
scholars and students who have 
studied the problem is that racial 
segregation in public education 
must be eliminated. 


Recognizing that segregation 
constitutes a menace to American 
freedom and is indefensible, the 
President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights unequivocally recommend- 
ed its elimination from American 
life :** 


The separate but equal doctrine has 
failed in three important respects. 
First, it is inconsistent with the fun- 
damental equalitarianism of the Amer- 


ican way of life in that it marks 
groups with the brand of inferior 


status, Secondly, where it has been 
followed, the results have been sep- 
arate and unequal facilities for 
minority peoples. Finally, it has kept 
people apart despite incontrovertible 
evidence that an environment favor- 


* * * Hence it works objective injustice. 
So normal is the result for the individual 
that the result is rightly termed inevitable 
for the group at large”; James, The Phil- 
osophy of William James 128 (1925) ; 
“Properly speaking, @ man has as many 
social selves as there are individuals who 
recognize him and carry an image of him 
in their mind. To wound any one of these 
images is to wound him’, Loescher, The 
Protestant Church and the Negro ( 1948) ; 
{Segregation) is, in itself, an implication 
of inferiority, an inferiority not only of 
status but of essence, of being”, Thompson, 
“Mis-Education for Americans’; 36 Sur- 
vey Graphic 119 (1947): “Education for 
segregation, if it is to be effective must 
perpetuate beliefs which define the Ne- 
gro’s status as inferior, which emphasize 
superficial differences, or which in any way 
suggest that the Negro is a lower order 
of being and therefore should not be eX 
pected to be treated like a white person.” 
Page 120: “Mis-education for segregation 
has deleterious effects on both Negroes and 
whites. It requires mental and motional 
gymnastics on both sides to adjust (or 
attempt to adjust) to the many logical and 
ethical contradictions of segregation. The 
situation is crippling to the personalities of 


both Negro and white Americans.” 
38Report of the President’s Commission 


on Civil Rights, To Secure These Rights, 
S. Government Printing Office, 1947, 


p. 166. 
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able to civil rights is fostered when- 
ever groups are permitted to live and 
work together. 


Likewise, the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, in 
its report on education in the 
United States, said :** 


The time has come to make public 
education at all levels equally acces- 
sible to all, without regard to race, 
creed, sex or national origin., 


II 


Statutory classifications based 
solely on race or color violate 


the Federal constitution. 
A 


Race or Color Cannot Be Made 
the Basis of a Statutory Classifi- 


cation. 


In South Carolina, the school 
in District No. 22 which a child is 
permitted to attend depends solely 
upon his race or color. The Su- 
preme Court, in recent decisions, 
has indicated that statutes which 
affect individuals according to 
race or ancestry are, in the ab- 
sence of an overwhelming public 
necessity, invalid. Takahashi v. 
Game Commission, 334 U.S. 410, 
Korematsu v. United States, 328 
U.S. 214; and Hirabayashi v. 
United States, 320 U.S. 81, where- 
in the Court said: 


Distinctions between citizens solely 
because of their ancestry are by their 
very nature odious to a free people 
whose institutions are founded upon 
the doctrine of equality. For that 
reason, legislative classification . . . 
based on race alone has often been 
held to be a denial of equal protec- 
tion. (p. 100) 


In Nizon vy. Herndon, 273 U.S. 


**Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, Higher Education for 


American Democracy, S. Government 


ner Uv. 
Printing Office, 1947, p. 38. 


536, Mr. Justice Holmes stated for 
the Court that statutory classifi- 


cations can never be based on 
color: 


States may do a great deal of class- 
ifying that it is difficult to believe 
rational, but there are limits, and it 
is... Clear... that color cannot 


be made the basis of a_ statutory 
classification. (p. 541) 


The above decisions have been 
made without regard to the equal 
protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, thus indicat- 
ing that the citizen’s right to have 
his rights, obligations, and duties 


to the state determined without 
regard to his race or color is a 


fundamental right essential to our 
democratic society.*° State statutes 


3°>It might be argued by the proponents 
of segregated school systems that since 
seventeen states have laws which regulate 
the use of some or all of the public edu- 
cational facilities on the basis of race or 
color, the problem is essentially one for 
the legislative judgment and that federal 
courts should not interfere. The proponents 
might attempt to place reliance on the Su- 
preme Court’s examination on several oc- 
casions of the practices and experiences of 
the forty-eight states and other jurisdictions 
which have adopted Anglo-American jur- 
isprudence, to see whether a right being 
claimed as fundamental is generally pro- 
tected by the states. See for example, 
Adamson v. California, 332 U.S. 46; In Re 
Oliver, 333 U.S. 257. But such examination 
in the instant case is not at all relevant, 
and, in any event, if made, would have to 
exclude those states which have a history 
of unequal treatment to Negroes in educa- 
tional facilities, political franchise, and 
other opportunities and rights normally 
available to citizens of a state. 

In the first place, the Court has already 
indicated that governmental classifications 
based upon race and color are arbitrary and 
a denial of due process of law. Korematsu 
v. United States, 323 U.S. 214; Ex Parte 
Endo, 323 U.S. 282. These cases were under 
due process clause of the Fifth Amendment, 
but certainly “it ought not to require argu- 
ment to reject the notion that due proc- 
ess of law meant one thing in the Fifth 
Amendment and another in the Fourteenth.” 
Adamson v. California, supra, at 59. 

Secondly, the plaintiff claims protection 
under the equal protection clause of the 
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must in addition meet the stand- 
ards of the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. An examination of the rele- 
vant data, including the legislative 
history, supports plaintiffs’ con- 


Fourteenth Amendment and, as indicated 
above, the intention of this clause was 
to afford the same rights to Negroes as 
were afforded to whites by a state. 

Finally, the experiences in the southern 
states in determining whether the right to 
be free of laws imposing burdens of deny- 
ing privileges based upon race or ancestry 
in fundamental to a free society, must be dis- 
counted in determining the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. In the first place, 
those states which have traditions and prac- 
tices similar to South Carolina in enforcing 
racial discrimination refused, in 1866 and 
1867, to ratify the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Therefore, their practice and conduct there- 
under is not valid evidence as to the mean- 
ing or scope of the Amendment which they 
have consistently opposed. See Fairman 
& Morrison, “Does The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment Incorporate The Bill of Rights?” 
2 Stanford L. Rev. 5, 90-95 (1949) South 
Carolina has had a long history, culminat- 
ing in the events which led to the decision 
in Rice v. Elmore, 165 F. 2d 387 (CCA 4 
1947), cert. denied 333 U. S. 875, in denying 
to its Negro citizens the right to exercise 
effectively their voting rights specifically 
guaranteed by the Fifteenth Amendment. The 
basis of the argument that matters are with- 
in the legislative judgment and therefore 
if a person wishes to change a particular 
legislation his arguments embodying eco- 
nomic, psychological and social data should 
be addressed to the legislature rather than 
to the Court necessarily presupposes that 
the legislature is subject to the popular 
will by use of the ballot. In a state such 
as South Carolina, this right has not been, 
and presently is not, freely available to 
Negroes, since state officials for many 
years have attempted to use various means, 
most of them already declared illegal by 
the Supreme Court, to prevent the free 
exercise of the ballot. Moreover, the only 
way that a group is able te persuade other 
groups that laws affect them unjustly or 
are injurious to the whole society is through 
discussion with the other groups. But racial 
segregation laws usually create conditions 
which tend to prevent the normal processes 
essential to free and democratic associations 
from operating and therefore those processes 
that ordinarily might be relied upon to 
protect individuals against arbitrary and 
unreasonable governmental action are ab- 
sent. See United States v. Carolene Pro- 
ducts, 304 U. S. 144, footnote 4. 


tention that the purpose of the 
framers of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment in including therein the 
equal protection clause was to re- 
quire state action affecting Ne- 
groes to be measured by whether 
white persons were being afforded 
the same right, privilege or ad- 
vantage which the state was deny- 
ing to Negroes. In other words, 
if a particular state affords to its 
white citizens a particular right 
or privilege, the equal protection 
clause requires that the same 
right be granted to Negro citizens 
on the same basis. See Fairman 
& Morrison, “Does The Fourteenth 
Amendment Incorporate The Bill 
of Rights?” 2 Stanford L. Rev. 5, 
138-139 (1949). Thus, even if 
there is a rational basis for the 
racial classification used by South 
Carolina to determine whether 
children should go to one school 
or another in District No. 22, the 
statute is necessarily unconsti- 
tutional. 


There Is No Reasonable Basis 
For Allocating Educational Facil- 
ities On The Basis Of Race. 


The South Carolina statute pro- 
hibiting Negro children from at- 
tending the schools set aside for 
white children has no rational 
basis, and in fact has injurious 
effects and prevents the accom- 
plishments of the very end of 
public education. Even when deal- 
ing with legislation involving eco- 
nomic matters, where the Court 
has permitted certain classifica- 
tions resulting in distinctions and 
burdens on one group and benefits 
to another, the Court has demand- 
ed that there be some cognate 
relationship betweeen the classifi- 
cation and the end sought to be 
accomplished, and where the dif- 
ferences are not reasonably per- 
ceptible, or are irrelevant to the 
legislative end, the classifications, 
even in economic matters, have 


been held to violate the equal 
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protection clause. Quaker City Cab 
Co. v. Penn., 277 U.S. 389; South- 
ern Railroad Co. v. Green, 216 
U.S. 400; Mayflower Farms v. Ten 
eyck, 297 U.S. 266. Where the 
legislation attempts to regulate 
personal rights, the test applied by 
the Court has been more stringent. 
See Truax v. Raich, 229 U.S. 33; 
Skinner v. Oklahoma, 316 U.S. 
735. 


The South Carolina segregation 
statute is invalid even under the 
more lenient standard, since there 
is no reasonable connection be- 
tween race and the educational 
aims sought to be achieved by a 
state in providing public educa- 
tion. The purpose of public educa- 
tion is to bring about a more in- 
telligent citizenry and to develop 
individuals for democratic living. 
Laws which attempt to divide 
groups for public school purposes, 
according to race, religion or an- 
cestry are at odds with the demo- 
cratic ideals to which this nation 
is committed. 


The public school is at once the 
symbol of our democracy and the 
most persuasive means for promoting 
our common destiny. In no activity 
of the State is it more vital to keep 
out diversive forces than in the 
schools . . . (Mr. Justice Frank 
furter concurring in McCollum v. 
Board of Education, 332 U. S. 203, 
212, 231.) 


Moreover, there is testimony in 
the record, not controverted by 
South Carolina, that the effect of 
a segregated school system is to 
make the white children feel 
superior and the Negro children 
feel inferior. The rigid pattern of 
segregation also prevents the vol- 
untary association fostering in- 
tellectual commingling of people, 
which the Court has held is a 
constitutional right. In McLaurin 
v. State Board of Regents, 339 U.S. 
637, speaking for a unanimous 


court, Mr. Chief Justice Vinson 
stated: 


There is a vast difference — @ 
Constitutional difference — between 
restrictions imposed by the state which 
prohibit the intellectual commingling 
of students, and the refusal of in- 
dividuals to commingle where the 
state presents no such bar. 


South Carolina did not and can- 
not defend its legislation on the 
basis that race somehow affected 
the ability to receive education, or 
to achieve any of the ends of 
education. Indeed, the plaintiffs 
introduced evidence to show that 
race and color of skin were com- 
pletely irrelevant. The evidence 
is in accordance with all the sci- 
entific investigations on the sub- 
ject. Rose, America Divided: 
Minority Group Relations in the 
United States (1948) ; Montague, 
Man’s Most Dangerous Myth — 
The Fallacy of Race, 188 (1945) ; 
American Teachers Association, 
The Black & White of Rejections 
for Military Service 5 (1944) at 
29; Klineberg, Negro Intelligence 
and Selective Migration (1935) 
Peterson & Lanier, Studies in the 
Comparative Abilities of Whites 
and Negroes, Mental Measurement 
Monograph (1929); Clark, Negro 
Children, Educational Research 
Bulletin (1923); Klineberg, Race 
Differences, 348 (1985). 


Segregation Statutes Cannot Be 
Upheld On The Basis That They 
Are Necessary to Preserve Public 
Peace and Order. 


The court below attempted to 
justify the South Carolina segre- 
gated school system on the basis 
that otherwise there might be 
breaches of public order and that 
the segregated pattern had been 
existing in South Carolina for 
over one hundred years. The fact 
that for one hundred years or 
more constitutional rights of a 
large part of the citizens of South 
Carolina have been violated is no 
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basis for defending the contin- 
uance of the violation. It has been 
repeatedly held by the Supreme 
Court that the other reason offered 
by the lower court — preserva- 
tion of public order — does not 
afford a justification for the ap- 
plication of segregation statutes. 
In Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U.S. 
60, the State of Kentucky at- 
tempted to define the ordinance 
segregating whites and Negroes 
into separate racial areas on the 
ground that otherwise riots and 
disorder might result. The Su- 
preme Court summarily dismissed 
such an argument with this state- 
ment: 


It is urged that this proposed seg- 
regation will promote the public peace 
by preventing race conflicts. Desirable 
as this is, and important as is the 
preservation of the public peace, this 
aim cannot be accomplished by laws 
or ordinances which deny rights 
created or protected by the Federal 
Constitution. (p. 81) 


The Supreme Court recently re- 
affirmed the principle that the 
preservation of public peace and 
good order does not suffice to 
clothe with constitutionality gov- 
ernment action which results in 
classification based upon race. 


Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1. 
Il 


The majority of the lower court 
erred in refusing to follow the 
applicable decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 


Judicial expositions sustaining 
the constitutional validity of the 
“separate but equal” theory of 
public education rest principally 
upon the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 
U.S. 537, and cases which without 
critical analysis have applied its 
doctrine in the area of public 
education. 


In Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, the 
majority of the Supreme Court 


held that the application to an 
intrastate passenger of a Louis- 
iana statute requiring the segre- 
gation of white and Negro pas- 
sengers did not violate the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The case 
was decided upon pleading which 
assumed the possibility of attain. 
ment of a _ theoretical equality 
within the framework of racial 
segregation rather than on a full 
hearing and _ evidence’ which 
would have established the in- 
evitability of discrimination under 
a system of segregation. The ma- 
jority opinion discussed and re- 
lied on Roberts v. City of Boston 
5 Cush. (Mass.) 158, which was 
decided almost twenty years be- 
fore the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. This Amend- 
ment was designed and intended 
to settle the very diversity of 


opinion, — so pronounced in 1849 
when the Roberts case, supra, was 
decided — as to the reasonable- 


ness of legal distinctions based on 
race or color. The famous dis- 
senting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Harlan in the Plessy case, supra, 
stood as a challenge to the ma- 
jority conclusion even when its 
position in the law seemed firmly 
secure, and time and experience 
have demonstrated the falsity of 
the antebellum justifications urged 
in the Roberts case, supra, and of 
the bases suggested by the ma- 
jority of the Court in the Plessy 
case, supra. 


In neither of the two decisions 
of the Supreme Court relating to 
racial segregation in public ele- 
mentary or high schools has the 
holding in Plessy v Ferguson, su- 
pra, been reexamined or seriously 
challenged. In Cummings v. Board 
of Education, 175 U.S. 528, suit 
was brought principally to ob- 
tain an injunction against con- 
tinued operation of a white high 
school on the ground that no 
school was being operated for Ne- 
groes similarly situated. The 
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Court’s decision established the 
impropriety of the remedy in- 
voked and denied the relief 
sought. The validity of segrega- 
tion was not in issue; plaintiffs 
not only did raise such issue, but 
acquiesced in the use of taxes 
levied to support segregated 
schools at the elementary and in- 
termediate grammar school levels. 
In Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U.S. 
78, the plaintiffs, a child of 
Chinese descent, asserted a right 
not to be classified for school pur- 
pose as a colored person and re- 
quired to attend the Negro 
school. The validity of racial seg- 
regation in the public schools 
there involved was not raised by 
the plaintiff who, rather, affirmed 
its validity and insisted upon be- 
ing classified as white and ad- 
mitted to a white school.** 


The decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the area of graduate and 
professional education have not 
supported the doctrine of the 
Plessy case, supra. In Missouri ex 
rel Gaines v. Canada, 305 U.S. 
837, the only question involved 
was whether a qualified Negro 
applicant could be excluded from 
the only  state-supported law 
school and exiled to another state 
to receive a legal education. In 
holding in the negative, the Court, 
while repeating the doctrine of 
Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, neither 
examined nor applied it. In Sipuel 
v. Board of Regents, supra, where 





8éIt is true that Mr. Chief Justice Taft, 
in discussing the issue, said: “Were this a 
new question it would call for very full 
argument and consideration, but we think 
that it is the same question which has been 
many times decided to be within the con- 
stitutional power of the State Legislature 
to settle without intervention of the Federal 
Courts under the Federal Constitution.” 
(275 U. S. at 85) Therefore, even if this 
decision is construed as raising the issue 
of the validity of school segregation stat- 
utes, it is clear that the doctrine was not 
examined and that Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, 
was relied upon without question. 


the Court held that a Negro ap- 
plicant was entitled to receive a 
legal education within the state as 
soon as it was afforded to appli- 
cants of any other group, the doc- 
trine of Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, 
was neither raised, examined, re- 
peated nor applied. In Fisher v. 
Hurst, 383 U.S. 147, the same 
case, supra, the Court denied an 
original writ of mandamus to 
compel compliance with its man- 
date by admission to the state’s 
law school on the grounds that 
the original Sipwel case had spe- 
cifically not raised the issue of 
the validity of the segregation 
statutes and that procedurally the 
question could not be considered 
on the petition for writ of man- 
damus. 


The majority opinion of the 
District Court in this case upheld 
the validity of the provisions of 
the Constitution and Laws of 
South Carolina requiring segre- 
gation of the races on the follow- 
ing grounds: (1) segregation of 
the races in public schools “so 
long as equality of rights is pre- 
served is a matter of legislative 
policy for the several states, with 
which the federal courts are 
powerless to interfere.” (italics 
ours); (2) subject to the obser- 
vance of the fundamental rights 
and liberties guaranteed by the 
Federal Constitution, each state 
is free to determine how it shall 
exercise its police power, i.e., the 
power to legislate with respect to 
the safety, morale, health and 
general welfare; (3) the decisions 
in Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, Cum- 
mings v. Board of Education, 
supra, and Gong Lum v. Rice, 
supra, hold that as long as equal- 
ity is furnished, segregation of the 
races in public schools is not un- 
constitutional and these cases are 
controlling in the instant case: 
(4) that neither Sweatt v. Painter, 
339 U.S. 629, McLaurin v. Okla- 
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homa State Regents, supra, nor 
McKissick v. Carmichael, 187 
F.2d 949, can be applied to this 
case because the Sweat case, supra, 
did not overrule Plessy v. Fer- 
guson, supra, and both the Sweatt 
case, supra, and the McKissick 
case, supra, were decided on the 
question of equality, and the Mc- 
Laurin case, supra, “involved 
humiliating and embarrassing 
treatment of a Negro graduate 
student to which no one should 
have been required to submit. 
Nothing of the sort is involved 
here”, (5) there is a difference 
between education on the graduate 
level and on lower levels of ed- 
ucation. 


The majority opinion held that 
the Sweatt case, supra, did not 
apply to this case because the de- 
cision in the Sweatt case, supra, 
was based upon the inequality of 
the “educational facilities” offered 
the white and Negro law students. 
The opinion also held that: “Mc- 
Laurin v. Oklahoma State Regents 
involved humiliating and embar- 
rassing treatment of a Negro 
graduate student to which no one 
should have been required to sub- 
mit. Nothing of the sort is in- 
volved here.” To the contrary, 
the record in this case shows that 
the injury to the plaintiffs in this 
case was not only humiliating and 
embarrassing but was even more 
harmful than in graduate educa- 
tion. The uncontradicted testi- 
mony in this record brings this 
case clearly within the rationale 
of the McLaurin case, supra. 


Dr. Kenneth Clark, an expert in 
the fields of social and child psy- 
chology who tested the infant 
plaintiffs and other Negro school 
—* in District No. 22, tes- 
tified : 


A. The conclusion which I was 
forced to reach was that these chil- 
dren in Clarendon County, like other 


human beings who are subjected to 
an obviously inferior status in the 
society in which they five, have been 
definitely harmed in the development 
of their personalities; that the signs 
of instability in their personalities 
are clear, and I think that every 
psychologist would accept and interpret 
these signs as such. 

Q. Is that the type of injury which 
in your opinion would be enduring or 
lasting ? 

A. I think it is the kind of injury 
which would be as enduring or last- 
ing as the situation endured, changing 
only in its form and in the way it man- 
ifests itself. 


Dr. David Krech, another psy- 
chologist, testified: 


.. . Legal segregation, because it is 
legal, because it is obvious to every- 
one, gives what we call in our lingo 
environmental support for the belief 
that Negroes are in some way different 
from and inferior to white people, 
and that in turn, of course, supports 
and strengthens beliefs of racial dif- 
ferences, of racial inferiority. I would 
say that legal segregation is both an 
effect, a consequence of racial prej- 
udice, and in turn a cause of con- 
tinued racial prejudice, and insofar 
as racial prejudice has these harmful 
effects on the personality of the in- 
dividuals, on his ability to earn a live- 
lihood, even on his ability to receive 
adequate medical attention, I look at 
legal segregation as an extremely 
important contributing factor. May I 
add one more point. Legal segregation 
of the educational system starts this 
process of differentiating the Negro 
from the white at a most crucial age. 
Children, when they are beginning 
to form their views of the world, 
beginning to form their perceptions of 
people, at the very crucial age they 
are immediately put into the situation 
which demands of them, legally, prac- 
tically, that they see Negroes as 
somehow of a different group, dif- 
ferent being, than whites. For these 
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reasons and many others, I base my 
statement. 

Q. These injuries that you say 
come from legal segregation, does the 
child grow out of them? Do you think 
they will be enduring, or is it merely 
a sort of temporary thing that he can 
shake off ? 

A, It is my opinion that except in 
rare cases, a child who has for 10 or 
12 years lived in a community where 
legal segregation is practiced, fur- 
thermore, in a community where other 
beliefs and attitudes support racial 
discrimination, it is my belief that 
such a child will probably never re- 
cover from whatever harmful effect 
racial prejudice and discrimination 
can wreck. 


Dr. Harold McNalley, an ex- 


pert in the field of Educational 
Psychology, testified : 


. And, secondly, that there is 
basically implied in the separation— 
the two groups in this case of Negro 
and White — that there is some dif- 
ference in the two groups which 
does not make it feasible for them to 
be educated together, which I would 
hold to be untrue. Furthermore, by 
separating the two groups, there is 
implied a stigma on at least one of 
them. And, I think that that would 
probably be pretty generally conceded. 
We thereby relegate one group to the 
status of more or less second-class 
citizens. Now, it seems to me that if 
that is true—and I believe it is—that 
it would be impossible to provide 
equal facilities as long as one legally 
accepts them, 

Q. I see. Now, all of the items that 
you talked about that you based your 
reason for reaching your conclusion, 
you consider them to be important 
phases in the educational process? 

A. Very much so. 


Dr. Louis Kesselman, a political 


scientist, testified: 


I think that I do. My particular in- 
terest in the field of Political Science 


is citizenship and the Political proc- 
ess. And, based upon studies which 
we regard as being scientifically ac- 
curate by virtue of use of the scientific 
methods, we have come to feel that a 
number of things result from segre- 
gation which are not desirable from 
the standpoint of good citizenship; 
that the segregation of white and 
Negro students in the schools pre- 
vents them from gaining an under- 
standing of the needs and interests 
of both groups. Secondly, segregation 
breeds suspicion and distrust in the 
absence of a knowledge of the other 
group. And, thirdly, where segre- 
gation is enforced by law, it may 
even breed distrust to the point of 
conflict. Now, carrying that over 
into the field of citizenship, when a 
community is faced with problems 
which every community would be 
faced with, it will need the combined 
efforts of all citizens to solve those 
problems. Where segregation exists 
as a pattern in education, it makes that 
cooperation more difficult. Next, in 
terms of voting and participating in 
the electorial process, our various 
studies indicate that these people who 
are low in literacy and low in ex- 
perience with other groups are not 
likely to participate as fully as those 
who have... 


Mrs. Helen Trager, a child psy- 
chologist who had conducted tests 
of the effects of racial segregation 
and racial tensions among chil- 
dren, testified: 


Q. Mrs, Trager in your opinion, 
could these injuries under any cir- 
cumstances ever be corrected in a 
segregated school? 

A. I think not, for the same reason 
that Dr. Krech gave. Segregation is 
a symbol of, a perpetuator of, prej- 
udice. It also stigmatizes children 
who are forced to go there. The forced 
separation has an effect on personality 
and one’s evaluation of one’s self, 
which is inter-related to one’s eval- 
uation of one’s group. 


Dr. Robert Redfield, an expert 
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in the field of anthropology, tes- 
tified as to the unreasonableness 
of racial classification in educa- 
tion: 


Q. As a result of your studies that 
you have made, the training that you 
have had in your specialized field 
over some 20 years, given a similar 
learning situation, what, if any dif- 
ferences, is there between the ac- 
complishment of a white and a negro 
student, given a similar learning sit- 
uation? 

A. I understand, if I may say so, 
a similar learning situation to include 
a similar degree of preparation? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Then I would say that my 
conclusion is that the one does as well 
as the other on the average. 


The opinion and decree of the 
majority of the lower court was 
based upon the assumption that 
equality of rights guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment was 
limited to physical equality such 
as facilities, equipment and cur- 
ricula. Expert witnesses for 
plaintiffs testified not only as to 
the inevitable harmful effect of 
segregation on public school chil- 
dren but also of the tests showing 
the irreparable harm to the plain- 
tiffs and other Negro school chil- 
dren in Clarendon County. This 
testimony was disposed of in the 
majority opinion as follows: 


There is testimony to the effect 
that mixed schools will give better ed- 
ucation and a better understanding of 
the community in which the child is 
to live than segregated schools. There 
is testimony, on the other hand, that 
mixed schools will result in racial 
friction and tension and that the only 
practical way of conducting public 
education in South Carolina is with 
segregated schools. The questions 
thus presented are not questions of 
constitutional right but of legislative 
policy, which must be formulated, not 
in vacuo or with doctrinaire disregard 
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of existing conditions, but in realistic 
approach to the situations to which it 
is to be applied. In some states, the 
legislatures may well decide that seg- 
regation in public schools should be 
abolished, in others that it should be 
maintained — all depending upon the 
relationships existing between the 
races and the tensions likely to be 
produced by an attempt to educate the 
children of the two races together in 
the same schools. The federal courts 
would be going far outside their con- 
stitutional function were they to at- 
tempt to prescribe educational policies 
for states in such matters, however 
desirable such policies might be in 
the opinion of some sociologists or 
educators. For the federal courts to 
do so would result, not only in inter- 
ference with local affairs by an agency 
of the federal government, but also in 
the substitution of the judicial for 
the legislative process in what is 
essentially a legislative matter. 


The testimony on behalf of the 
plaintiffs was by expert witnesses 
of unimpeachable qualifications. 
The record in this case presents 
for the first time in any case com- 
petent testimony of the permanent 
injury to Negro elementary and 
high school children forced to at- 
tend segregated schools. Testi- 
mony was introduced showing the 
irreparable damage done to the 
plaintiffs in this case solely by 
reason of racial segregation. The 
record also shows the unreason- 
ableness of this racial classifica- 
tion. This is not theory of legis- 
lative argument. This is competent 
expert testimony from recognized 
scientists directed toward the fac- 
tors recognized by the Supreme 
Court as determinative of the 
validity of similar statutory pro- 
visions. This testimony stands un- 
contradicted in the record. 


The Supreme Court in the Mc- 
Laurin case, supra, refused to 
apply the separate but equal doc- 
trine to a case where, despite com- 
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plete equality of physical facilities 
for education, the State of Ok- 
lahoma “sets McLaurin apart from 
the other students.” (339 U.S. 
641). On the other hand the Su- 
preme Court stated: “The result 
is that appellant is handicapped 
in his pursuit of effective graduate 
instruction. Such restrictions im- 
pair and inhibit his ability to 
study, to engage in discussions and 
exchange views with other stu- 
dents, and, in general, to learn 
his profession.” (339 U.S. 641) 
The Supreme Court, therefore, 
concluded: “the conditions under 
which this appellant is required to 
receive his education deprive him 
of his personal and present right 
to the equal protection of the 
laws.” (339 U.S. 642) 


If the majority of the District 
Court had tested the evidence in 
this case by the criterion of the 
McLaurin case, it inevitably would 
have concluded that the segrega- 
tion laws could not validly be en- 
forced against the plaintiffs. In- 
stead, it considered the “separate 
but equal” doctrine of Plessy v. 
Ferguson, supra, controlling, and 
limited the application of the 
equal protection clause exclusively 
to physical facilities. 


This case should be reviewed on 
appeal for determination as to 
whether this conclusion is in con- 


flict with the applicable decision 
of the Supreme Court. 


CONCLUSION 


For many years Negroes in the 
South have sought educational 
facilities equal to those offered 
other citizens. Blind adherence to 
the separate but equal doctrine has 
produced increasing inequality 
within a segregated system. Great 
progress has been made in grad- 
uate and professional education 
during the year since the Sweat 
and McLaurin decisions. None of 
the harmful effects predicted in 
the brief filed in these cases by 
the attorneys general of the South- 
ern States has materialized. 


In the decision in this case, as 
in the McLaurin case, plaintiffs’ 
individual rights have been lost 
in the racial group classification 
required by the laws of South 
Carolina. Expert witnesses tes- 
tified as to the harmful effects of 
this enforced racial segregation, 
i.e., the resulting injury is even 
more effective and harmful than 
in graduate education. The ques- 
tions here involved are substantial 
and important to the interest of 
public education, today and in the 
future, to the individual’s right to 
complete equality before the law, 


and to our government. 
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Section D: How Philadelphia Got Its FEPC 


FRANK S. LOESCHER 
Executive Director, F E P C, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HREE FACTORS STAND OUT IN 
PHILADELPHIA’S SUCCESSFUL 
CAMPAIGN for an effective Fair 


Employment Practice Commission 
Ordinance: (1) mobilization of 
representative community organ- 
izations, (2) wise political strat- 
egy, (3) experienced leadership. 


MOBILIZATION OF REPRESENTATIVE 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Ordinance was passed by 
a 19-0 vote of the City Council 
on March 11, 1948. That achieve- 
ment culminated five years’ work 
of many organizations.* Repre- 
sentatives of these organizations 
worked through the Council for 
Equal Job Opportunity to promote 
city, state and national FEPC’s. 


From 1943 to 1947 the Council 
for Equal Job Opportunity on an 
annual budget of less than $5000 
held monthly board meetings, sent 
out news releases, distributed 
literature and ran a few mass 
rallies. Like most coordinating 
bodies, the council had its ups and 
downs. Staff turn-over, budget 
troubles, ideological conflicts were 
continuous. In fact, during the 


unsuccessful 1947 campaign for a 
state FEPC, the organization 


found itself in continual turmoil 
because of the Communist and fel- 


*AFL Central Labor Union, CIO Industrial 
Union Council, Jewish Community Relations 
Council, NAACP, YMCA, Women’s In- 
ternational League, Fellowship House, 
Friends Committee on Race Relations, 
American Jewish Congress, Catholic Inter- 
racial Council, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Association of Phil- 
adelphia Settlements, Lutheran Council for 
Peace and Social Action, Presbyterian Social 
Education and Action Committee, and other 
religious, racial, and civic groups. 


low-traveler issue. A predomin- 
ant majority of the board members 
of the Council for Equal Job Op- 
portunity took a firm stand on this 
issue and ultimately was the 
stronger and more effective by re- 
jecting totalitarian philosophies, 
However, by July of 1947, with the 
Pennsylvania legislature adjourned 
and no state FEPC bill passed, the 
Council’s morale was at a low ebb. 
Back salaries were owed to its 
director and secretary, bills for 
printing were unpaid. The Coun- 
cil was $1200 in the red. The of- 
ficers regretfully had to let its staff 
go and resolved to pay off all debts 
as soon as possible. 


Neverthless, during the fall of 
1947, by borrowing staff members 
from organizations for a few hours 
each week the Council kept on tell- 
ing the story of equal job oppor- 
tunity to more and more Philadel- 
phians. The Council brought to 
new groups of Philadelphians the 
message of fair employment. For 
example, Miss Sara Southall, then 
assistant director of personnel at 
International Harvester, spoke to 
a luncheon meeting attended by 
business and professional women, 
directors of industrial relations, 
and university placement officers. 


When the all-out campaign be- 
gan in January 1948, every chan- 
nel of communication was used. 
Kits of material were sent to five 
hundred individuals and organiza- 
tions. Simple leaflets were pre- 
pared on what FEPC is and is not, 
for there are some fantastic ideas 
about FEPC. Better than the leaf- 
lets was a dramatization of the 
whole issue during the week be- 
fore Christmas when the Philadel- 
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phia Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice in Department 
Stores set up a booth in the center 
of Philadelphia and members of 
the Committee on Racial Equality 
distributed almost 10,000 throw- 
aways to Christmas shoppers. 


Officers of the Council for Equal 
Job Opportunity were associated 
with one of the really brilliant ef- 
forts during the campaign. This 
was the organization of the Phila- 
delphia Business Men’s and Manu- 
facturers’ Committee for FEPC. 
A special leaflet, FEPC Helps Busi- 
ness, with a covering letter was 
sent to 3000 businessmen. Four 
hundred small businessmen signed 
a return post card indicating their 


support. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


There is much more to be said 
about community organization, 
but chronologically, this is the 
place to discuss political action. 
In the fall of 1947, Philadelphia 
had a municipal election. The Re- 
publican Party, in control of Phila- 
delphia for the last fifty years, 
was facing fairly strenuous op- 
position from a revived Demo- 
cratic organization. At stake were 
all of the seats in the City Council 
as well as the office of the Mayor. 


The Council for Equal Job Op- 
portunity decided to poll all of the 
candidates on FEPC. No board 
member objected to this small ex- 
penditure since most of the slight 
cost of stationery and postage 
was being met by a constituent 
organization. There was a sur- 
prising return from this poll. The 
Democratic candidate for Mayor 
took a forthright position in favor. 
Most of his running mates for City 
Council did likewise. The Repub- 
lican candidate for Mayor replied 
that he would sign such a bill if 
City Council passed it. Approxi- 
Mately half of the Republican can- 


didates for City Council said they 
would vote for such a bill. 


How could this information be 
used most effectively? One board 
member wrote to twenty-five of his 
friends asking them to contribute 
to the cost of an “ad” to publicize 
this information in daily papers. 
To his surprise $250 came in and 
four days before election a fairly 
good-sized ‘“‘ad” appeared advis- 
ing voters of how the candidates 
stood on FEPC! 


This carefully worded “ad” 
helped to demonstrate to the po- 
litical leaders that the organiza- 
tions were really serious about 


FEPC. 


The Republicans made a clean 
sweep of the elections, so the Coun- 
cil for Equal Job Opportunity 
henceforth worked exclusively with 
them. For instance, a small group 
conferred with the proper persons 
to make certain that their pro- 
posed bill would be acceptable as 
presumably valid. At the same 
time contacts were made with 
Councilmen who might introduce 
the bill. The Bill was introduced 
by four Councilmen—a Protestant, 
a Catholic, a Jew, and a Negro. 


Subsequent political activity dur- 
ing the two months preceding the 
hearing before City Council on 
February 19 included: (1) an in- 
vitation to the fifty-two Republican 
ward leaders to a luncheon (only 
five came, but a great deal was 
learned about political strategy as 
a result of this meeting) ; (2) per- 
sonal interviews with each of the 
twenty-two Councilmen by individ- 
uals and small teams, (a studied 
effort was made to have white 
Protestants and Catholics take a 
prominent part in this important 
activity); (3) getting organiza- 
tions, but especially Protestant and 
Catholic, to write to Councilmen 
and also to send them copies of 
resolutions favoring FEPC; (4) 








y 
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visiting Councilmen in their City 
Hall offices prior to the regular 
weekly meetings of City Council. 


STAFF LEADERSHIP 


From July 1947 until January 
1948, the Council for Equal Job 
Opportunity actually had no regu- 
lar staff. Staff personnel from 
member organizations gave some 
of their time to the affairs of the 
Council, but obviously this kind of 
generalship would have been inade- 
quate in an all-out campaign. Early 
in January 1948, two persons were 
loaned for two months to the cam- 
paign by the Jewish Community 
Relations Council and the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. 
These two men gave almost full 
time to coordinating the work of 
the member organizations of the 
Council and several other groups 
whose support was secured. One of 
the two persons had been active in 
the unsuccessful effort in 1947 for 
a Pennsylvania FEPC and the 
other person through his work had 
made a large number of contacts 
with liberal businessmen, church 
and civic leaders. Thus the co- 
chairmen, Nathan Agran and the 
writer, brought some valuable ex- 
perience and contacts to their 
work. 


Both men themselves did a great 
deal of speaking. Resolutions en- 
dorsing a city FEPC were secured 
from a number of organizations. 
The day before the public hearing, 
the Council of Churches, represent- 
ing most Protestant churches in 
Philadelphia endorsed F E P C. 
However, some twenty Jewish or- 
ganizations gave the Council for 
Equal Job Opportunity its most ef- 
fective workers. 


The co-chairmen met weekly 
with a steering committee com- 
posed of ten paid employees of 
member organizations. Various 
jobs were divided up and assigned. 


For example, the Council for Equa] 
Job Opportunity secured the volun. 
tary services of a newspaperman 
who handled all of the publicity 
and who helped to get time on the 
radio on four stations during the 
week preceding the hearing. Indi- 
viduals were encouraged to write 
letters for publication in Philadel- 
phia’s three daily papers. 


It was at an early planning ses- 
sions that the staff drew up a list 
of religious leaders, businessmen, 
officials of veterans organizations, 
civic and educational leaders who 
would make excellent witnesses at 
the City Council public hearing. 


Getting in touch with these peo- 
ple, explaining what was involved 
and securing their commitments 
was one of the most difficult jobs 
in the campaign. The Council for 
Equal Job Opportunity was very 
fortunate in being able to have 
testify six representatives of Pro- 
testant, Catholic, and Jewish 
groups; seven representatives of 
business and industry; two repre- 
sentatives of State Commissions 
Against Discriminations (Mrs. 
Mahoney of Massachusetts and Mr. 
Bustard of New Jersey) ; the Di- 
rector of the National Urban 
League’s Department of Industrial 
Relations, the heads of the AFL 
and CIO in Philadelphia, Repre- 
sentatives of the American Legion 
and the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, eleven other persons in- 
cluding representative of the 
School District of Philadelphia, 
the Placement Service of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B’nai 
B’rith Group Vocational Guidance 
Service, the Crime Prevention 
Association, the American Friends 
Service Committee, and the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public As- 
sistance. 


Thirty-one witnesses were pre- 
sented by a truly outstanding Phil- 
adelphian—the then Dean of the 
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University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, Earl G. Harrison. 


The Chamber of Commerce took 
no public position on the proposed 
ordinance and the major opposi- 
tion voiced at the hearing came 
from the Blue Star Mothers. Some 
opponents attempted to couple 
FEPC with communism but they 
carried no weight with the City 
Councilmen who had been deeply 
impressed by the character of the 
proponents. Furthermore, as a re- 
sult of the campaign City Council 
had become aware of the latent 
public opinion back of the FEPC 
campaign. 


On March 11, 1948, the FEPC 
Ordinance was passed unanimously 
—19 to 0. 


In order to assure the appoint- 
ment of able, conscientious com- 
missioners who would have the 
respect of the public, the Council 
for Equal Job Opportunity and its 
affiliates submitted to the appoint- 
ing authorities a list of outstand- 
ing persons who would serve if ap- 
pointed. These efforts were well 
rewarded when five respected cit- 
izens were appointed commission- 
ers. Again success attended its ef- 
forts when City Council appropri- 
ated for the months of November 
and December, 1948, the sum of 
— and approved $49,700 for 


So this campaign came to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Philadelphia had 
an effective ordinance and an able 
Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission. The temporary leadership 
even breathed life into the Coun- 
cil for Equal Job Opportunity’s 
fund-raising efforts. Although 
approximately $3000 was spent 
during the campaign, contributions 
began to come in. Individuals and 
organizations, impressed by the 
sincerity and integrity of the per- 
sonnel and the Council’s successful 
campaign, sent in funds to carry 
on the fight. 


Since almost $5000 was received 
during the same period, the Coun- 
cil was able to pay off its debts 
and hire an executive secretary to 
direct the Council for Equal Job 
Opportunity in its present objec- 
tives—building citizen understand- 
ing and support for the Philadel- 
phia F.E.P.C. and working for 
state and Federal FEPC’s. 


How effective the Philadelphia 
Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission has been in broadening 
employment patterns in “The City 
of Brotherly Love” is another sto- 
ry and too long to tell here. Inter- 
ested readers are invited to write 
for a copy of the latest annual re- 
port of the Philadelphia FEPC at 
Room 615, Market Street, National 
Bank Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Penna. 
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Section E: Japanese GARIOA Scholarship Students 


and Negro 


HucH H 
Professor of Social Science, 


NE OF THE BASIC PURPOSES OF 
THE OCCUPATION AUTHORI- 


TIES IN JAPAN was to rehabilitate 
the Japanese. Conscious of the sig- 
nificant réle of education in this 
process, as soon as possible the au- 
thorities tried to develop a pro- 
gram under which qualified Jap- 
anese could have an opportunity to 
further their education through a 
period of study in the United 
States. Eventually they created 
what is known as Government Aid 
for the Rehabilitation of Individ- 
uals in Occupied Areas scholar- 
ships and made this opportunity 
a reality. 


The responsibility for this pro- 
gram is in the hands of several 
agencies. The Institute of Interna- 
tional Education in New York City 
administers it for the Department 
of the Army and the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers. 
Qualifications for participation are 
established and participants are 
selected by the Civil Information 
and Education Section of SCAP, in 
conjunction with the Japanese 
Ministry of Education. Candidates 
who are selected are provided full 
expenses, including round-trip 
transportation, for one academic 
year of study in the United States.’ 

But the actual administration of 
the GARIOA program is done by 
the Institute of International Ed- 
cation. For in the United States it 
has the responsibility for placing 
the students ; it decides where each 
qualified Japanese shall matricu- 


*Memorandum of Information for Japanese 
Students,” New York: Institute of Inter- 
national Education. Section A, Government 
Program, p. 1., February, 1951. 





Institutions 


. SMYTHE 
Yamaguchi University, Japan 


late.’ Since 1949, when Japanese 
first began to come to America to 
study under this program 805 stu- 
dents have matriculated in Amer- 
ican schools of higher learning and 
a few special institutions.’ Since 
the program has been functioning 
the IIE has placed Japanese in a 
total of 139 different American 
institutions.‘ 


2Communication from the Institute of In- 
ternational Education to the author, dated 
July 26, 1951, and signed by Mrs. Augusta 
D. Bowles, Coordinator, Japanese-Ryukyuan 
Program, Asia-Pacific Division. Also, Com- 
munication from the Ministry of Education, 
Japan, dated August 31, 1951, and signed by 
Izumi Hirano, Chief, General Affairs Sec- 
tion, Higher Education and Science Bureau 
to the effect that, “As to the placement, the 
matter is left entirely (his italics) up to the 
Institute of International Education, New 
York. 

*Statistics on students compiled from official 
reports supplied by Mombusho (Japanese 
Ministry of Education). “List of Japanese 
GARIOA Students in the 1949-1950 Year ;” 
“State Institution List: 1950-1951;” “Stu- 
dent Placements for Academic Year 1951- 
1952;” and Communication dated July 10, 
1951, Mombusho (Ministry of Education, 
Japan), signed by Izumi Hirano, Chief, 
General Affairs Section, Higher Education 
and Science Bureau. 

“American, Arkansas, Bradley, Boston, 
California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Clark, Col- 
gate, Colorado, Connecticut, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Emory, Denver, Detroit, Duke, Florida, 
Fordham, Georgia, Georgetown, George 
Washington, Harvard, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana State, Miami, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Northwestern, Notre Dame, Ohio, Ohio 
State, Ohio Wesleyan, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Princeton, Purdue, 
Rochester, Rutgers, St. Louis, Stanford, 
Syracuse, Temple, Tennessee, Texas, Texas 
Christian, Toledo, Tulane, Tulsa, UCLA, 
Utah, Valparaiso, Vermont, Washington (St. 
Louis), Washington, Wayne, Wesleyan 
(Connecticut), Western Reserve, Wisconsin, 
Yale universities. Albany Medical, Albany 
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Some of the purposes of the 
GARIOA program, aside from en- 
abling Japanese to improve them- 
selves academically, are to bring 
them into contact with all aspects 
of American life, to introduce them 
to the American people, and to pro- 
vide an opportunity for Americans 
to get to know something about 
Japan and the Japanese through 
this direct contact. However, in 
examining the list of institutional 
placements a significant factor 
stands out as regards the fulfill- 
ment of these aims. In the three 
years the program has been operat- 
ing the Institute has not seen fit 
to place a single Japanese in a sin- 
gle Negro institution. 


The Institute’s Coordinator of 
the program says, “we, of course, 
do our best to place each student 
in a school which will suit his over- 
all needs.’* Although most institu- 


State Teachers, Arizona State Teachers, 
Bard, Bates, Bowdoin, Bryn Mawr, Centen- 
ary, Central Michigan State, Claremont, 
Earlham, George Peabody, George Williams, 
Towa State, Jefferson Medical, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan State, Mills, Montan State, Mount 
Holyoke, New York Post Graduate Medi- 
cal, New Jersey State Teachers, North 
Carolina State, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers, Oberlin, Occidental, Oklahoma 
Agricultural & Mechanical, Oregon State, 
Radcliffe, Read, San Diego State, Simmons, 
Smith, Stephens, Swarthmore, Union, Vas- 
sar, Washington State, Wellesley, Wheelock, 
Wisconsin State Teachers, Wittenberg col- 
leges. Alabama, Rensslaer, and Virginia 
polytechnic institutes, California, Carnegie, 
Case, Drexel, Illinois, and Stevens institutes 
of technology, Central Michigan and West- 
ern Michigan, Eastern Washington, and 
Colorado State Colleges of education. The 
Colorado School of Mines, School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, National Insti- 
tute of Health, Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Lowell Textile Institute, Union 
Theological Seminary, Pacific School of 
Religion, Perkins Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, Bellevue Hospital in New York 
City, and the Norwegian Home and Hospital 
in Brooklyn, New York. 

“Communication from Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, dated July 26, 1951, and 
signed by Mrs. Augusta D. Bowles, Coor- 
dinator, Japanese-Ryukyuan Program, Asia- 
Pacific Division. 


tions of higher learning serving 
Negroes almost exclusively do not 
as yet measure to first-class aca- 
demic standards (some for reasons 
over which they have no control), 
certainly there is at least one or 
two which by any criteria are the 
equal in facilities and quality of 
work offered to some of the insti- 
tutions to which the Institute has 
previously assigned Japanese GAR 
IOA students. Surely Howard Uni- 
versity, in Washington, D.C. is 
able to offer a student from Japan 
every opportunity which “will suit 
his overall needs,”’ as well as such 
schools as Claremont, Mills, Wit- 
tenberg, Centenary, Wheelock, 
Bard, Occidental, Read, Kalamazoo, 
and Earlham colleges, among 
several others. 


In a number of respects a Negro 
institution like Howard University 
has much to offer these visiting 
Japanese that cannot be obtained 
in some of the other schools. Locat- 
ed in Washington, the capital of 
the nation, Japanese students as- 
signed to Howard could secure 
first-hand knowledge both in the- 
ory and practice of the real work- 
ings of American democracy. The 
city of Washington, with its motley 
population and foreign governmen- 
tal representatives, provides an op- 
portunity for visiting Japanese 
students not only to live and work 
in the midst of a broad academic 
atmosphere provided by the many 
higher educational institutions lo- 
cated there, as well as the Library 
of Congress, but it affords also a 
wide cross-section of the world’s 
people. Japan being an insular na- 
tion whose history is marked by 
long periods of isolation, it is es- 
pecially important that Japanese 
come to know other peoples, to ex- 
change opinions with them, and to 
examine and evaluate other view- 
points so that they may be better 
able to return and help in the re- 


building of a Japan that is now 
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facing tremendous national and 
international problems as a result 
of a disastrous and costly war. 


Further, the placement of Jap- 
anese students in Negro institu- 
tions would tend to let them know 
more thoroughly about the largest 
racial minority in the population 
of the United States. It would give 
them an insight into problems that 
confront minorities in general in 
America. Such knowledge is of 
paramount importance to Japan 
now that she is on the verge of re- 
suming relations in Asia with 
many groups whom she formerly 
viewed in such manner but as a re- 
sult of the outcome of the war must 
now look upon in an entirely differ- 
ent manner, must use a different 
approach with, and must exercise 
new techniques in its future rela- 
tions with these people. These, 
however, are but a few of the many 
values to be found through the 
assignment of Japanese GARIOA 
students to a qualified Negro insti- 
tution. 


Since the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education is mainly con- 
cerned with education on an inter- 
national level, it would seem that 
the organization would have 
instantly seen the significance and 
real worth inherent in placing 
some Japanese in Negro schools. 
Especially so, since the American 
authorities in Japan under the Oc- 
cupation are making every effort 
to democratize Japan. Such activ- 
ity on the part of the Institute 
would be a real and practical dem- 
onstration to the Japanese of 
America’s sincere effort to make 
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democracy work at home where ag q 
yet so much needs to be done to © 
make democracy a reality. 4 


As it is, some GARIOA students : 


have actually spent a year in the © 
United States and returned to Jap- ~ 
an without ever learning about ~ 
the existence of Negro colleges and 


universities. This is a gap in their 
knowledge of America that should 
be closed. For no impartial review 
of American education can over- 
look the unique place Negro insti- 
tutions have occupied in American 
society. Nor can it fail to accord 
them due credit for the invalu- 
able contributions they have 
made to a group largely cut off © 
from opportunities generally avail- 
able to almost all other American 
citizens, as well as acknowledge 
that Negro schools have helped to 
enrich American culture and civil- 
ization in numerous ways. And all 
of this the Institute would be 
among the first to admit. 


This oversight on the part of 
the Institute places it in the posi- 
tion of appearing to contribute to 
the pattern of segregation and dis- 
crimination against Negroes. This, 
of course, would be a_ serious 
charge against this organization 
which has and is performing a 
highly valuable function in the 
field of international relations on 
the educational level. Thus it is to 
be hoped that for the forthcoming 
school year, 1952-1953, the Insti- 
tute will see its way to place a few 
of the several hundred expected 
Japanese GARIOA scholarship 
students in some qualified Negro 
institution of higher learning. 








